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CIVIL WAR HISTORY 


Introduction 


SINCE IT IS OBVIOUS TO THOSE OF Us in educational theater that until the 
Civil War period (in fact the entire third quarter of the 19th century) 
is thoroughly investigated, a comprehensive history of the American 
theater and drama is not possible, the contributors to this issue share 
one view in common with Mr. Walton and the guest editor — they wish 
to stimulate scholarly research in this area among theater historians and 
Civil War scholars. These articles, then, are to be viewed not as definitive 
investigations, but merely as tentative steps taken to stimulate further 
research in this area. If we can but show the importance of this future 
research, this issue has fulfilled its purpose. 

One point, I believe, becomes immediately apparent from this issue. 
The effect of the Civil War cannot be estimated accurately if confined 
to those five vital years. It is present today when you go to a Broadway 
production both in the organization of that production and very possibly 
in the dramatic presentation itself. It has been present since 1865 in 
varying forms, and as Mr. and Mrs. Brockett point out in their article, 
it had an impact on its own period that has been sadly underestimated 
by theater historians. 

Some of the sweeping changes decreed by the Civil War on both 
theater and drama are hinted at in this issue. Perhaps, if enough hands 
can be mustered to the task ahead of us, it may someday be possible to 
write a history of the theater and drama in the United States which will 
not require the author to change his format between 1850 and 1875, as 
he must now, of necessity, do. 

William R. Reardon 
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Civil War Theater: 


Formal Organization 


WILLIAM R. REARDON 


IN MOST HISTORIES OF THEATRICAL ACTivity in the United States, the effect 
of the Civil War upon drama and theater is cursorily treated. The casual 
reader—in fact the serious student—might readily gain the impression that 
the Civil War had little or no effect upon the American drama and the 
theater. In other articles in this issue of Civil War History, Professors O. 
G. Brockett, Lenyth Brockett, and Willard Welsh, dispel this illusion with 
reference to the drama. This article is primarily concerned with the effect 
of the Civil War on theatrical organization. 

Insofar as theatrical organization in America is concerned, there has 
been a gross misestimation of the changes wrought in our producing 
agencies as a result of the Civil War. True, the effect was not immediate 
—a statement which calls to mind the wry joke of minstrel vintage. Two 
colored men were having an argument, and in a fit of anger one whipped 
out a razor and slashed at his tormentor. 

“Ho,” chortled the latter, “yo’ missed me.” 

The razor-wielder smiled grimly. “Yo’ just try shakin’ yo’ haid, boy.” 

While the final effect on theater was not as definitive as the above 
analogy might indicate, the impact of the Civil War was as sudden and 
as unrealized on the theater of its day. 

It is not overly surprising that our historians minimize this impact. The 
average reader or theater-goer is prone to find such mundane aspects of 
theater as business, taxes, expenses, advertising, et al. rather dry topics. 
Certainly these aspects lack the glamour and excitement that adhere to 
the star or the play. But the hand behind these dry functions will usually 
indicate the type of performance which will appear on the stage thereby 


pointing out the “taste” of the American public insofar as that taste can 
be determined. 
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Perhaps, then, it might be interesting to trace in a rather broad and 
general fashion, the varied types of organizations which were present in 
this country’s theatricals. With an understanding of what we had before 
the Civil War, we may then be more capable of gauging the tremendous 
impact on theatrical organization which ultimately developed as a result 
of the Civil War activities. 


I 


Theatrical performances in English in the colonies in the 17th century 
were quite understandably limited in number. The fierce grappling for 
existence left little time for leisure. Even in those days, however, there 
were people who refused to believe that life was all work and no play. 
(It must be admitted that the scholar is forced mainly to deductions at 
this point.) There is, for example, reason to believe that a rather crude 
masque was attempted at Merie Mounte within a decade after the land- 
ing at Plymouth. This attempt, if such it was, encountered a genuine lack 
of enthusiasm for repetition as Governor Bradford’s words reveal. 


And Morton became Lord of misrule, and maintained (as it were) a schoole 
of Athisme. . . . They allso set up a May-pole, drinking and dancing aboute 
it .. . as if they had anew revived and celebrated the feasts of the Roman God- 
dess Flora . . . Morton likewise (to shew his poetrie) composed sundry rimes 
and verses, some tending to lasciviousness, and others to the detraction and 
scandall of some persons, which he affixed to this idle or idoll May-polle. . . .1 


In addition, the presence of laws in the 17th century against play act- 
ing, mimicry, pageantry, pantomime, and virtually every possible form 
of theatrical expression are significant. The conclusion is almost inevit- 
able that any theatrical organization of this period in America was equiv- 
alent to that which existed on the Continent during the medieval period 
when jongleurs and troubadours kept alive the spirit of theater and mim- 
icry. There were also some signs of amateur activity in Massachusetts and 
in Virginia, but they were rare. 

For the most part, then, it would be safe to say of the 17th century, 
that whatever theater appeared in the colonies came through the efforts 
of scattered individuals. In the light of the stringent punishments at- 
tached to theatrical performances perhaps we should say through the 


1 William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 1620-1647. (Boston: 1912), 
46 


2 Examples of these varied laws for Pennsylvania and Massachusetts can be found 
respectively in Harrold C. Shiffler’s “The Opposition of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America to the Theater in America, 1750-1891,” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1953), and William R. Reardon’s “Banned 
in Boston: A Study of Theatrical Censorship in Boston from 1630-1950,” (Ph.D. 
dissertation, Stanford University, 1953). 
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efforts of scattered, rugged individuals. Undoubtedly the 
quality of these exhibitions was slight, and the receipts restricted to the 
number of small gifts tossed in the direction of the performer. 


I 


With the advent of the 18th century, however, a firm demand for en- 
tertainment evidently arose in the colonies. For in the first half of the 
century, theater made definite progress from the embryonic stage and 
by mid-century was at least a small toddler on the American scene. As 
might be expected, the two elements mentioned in reference to the 17th 
century—the troubadour-jongleur type and the amateur—were the first to 
come to our attention in this new century. 

The college of William and Mary presented a pastoral colloquy in 1702, 
and we have evidence that the itinerant comedian Anthony Aston wrote 
and acted in Charleston in 1703. Aston presumably inflicted his own 
happy composition on the Charleston citizens. If we can judge from what 
he was doing to the unsuspecting Irish in the Smock Alley Theater twelve 
years later, Charleston was treated to a conglomeration of good comic 
scenes out of popular plays, with the intervals taken up with actions and 
songs by Aston.® 

Throughout the remainder of the first half of this century, we have 
scattered records and allusions which indicate attempts at theatrical per- 
formances and actual performances all along the coast from Boston to 
Charleston. Buildings utilized as theaters appeared in Williamsburg, 
New York, and Charleston. Once again the scholar is moved to deduction 
by virtue of the lack of real evidence, but it seems rather obvious that 
the growth of amateur activity coalesced with the growth in the number 
of itinerant performers, and that most of the theatrical ventures in the 
second quarter of the century were combinations of professional-amateur 
status. Such a conclusion is given added weight by the appearance in 
1749 of our first professional company, the Murray-Kean Company whose 
composition was presumably half-professional, half-amateur. Little is 
known of this group, but it played in Philadelphia and New York for a 
couple of years before wending its way to the more hospitable South 
where it continued activities for almost another score of years. 

In 1752, however, with the appearance of the Hallam Company (some- 
times known as the American Company ), professional theatrical organ- 
ization in America really started. The brainchild of William Hallam—a 
London theatrical manager—the Hallam Company was organized on the 
old, traditional lines. In many ways it was analogous to the organization 


3 William S. Clark, The Early Irish Stage (Oxford: 1955), pp. 156-57. Although 
Clark does not discuss an American career for Aston in his work, this writer finds 
the parallel activities clearly indicative of the same man. 
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of the Shakespeare Company. The Hallam Company was a sharing com- 
pany, i.e. the actors owned the shares in the company, in this instance, 
eighteen shares which were divided among the actors and the managers, 
William and Lewis Hallam. So strong was the feeling in reference to this 
share for an actor, that it was almost impossible for an actor to dispose 
of his share. In this way outsiders were deterred from gaining a grip on 
the company or dictating its policy. Presumably a greater bond of fellow- 
ship was attained by the equal distribution of profits, and on occasions, 
by the equal distribution of woe. 

The Hallam Company remained in Williamsburg, Virginia, for the best 
part of a year. Attracted by the prospects of greater remuneration in the 
more heavily populated areas of New York and Philadelphia, they left 
Williamsburg for these cities. Although they were permitted to play in 
New York at the theater in Nassau street and in Plumsted’s warehouse in 
Philadelphia, this permission was accorded only after violent opposition, 
and their engagements in these cities were not singularly successful from 
the financial standpoint. Again the company left for the South and in 
1754 were acting in Charleston. 

From what investigation has been possible on the financial resources 
of the Hallam Company, such excellent historians as Durang, Coad, and 
Ireland have concluded that the original wardrobe and scenery would 
have been well below a thousand dollars in total value. This original in- 
vestment in the prospects of American theater might well be borne in 
mind for comparison with the investment of the Theatrical Syndicate in 
1896—a minimum of $10,000,000. Truly America is the land of oppor- 
tunity! 

In 1775 the Hallam Company left the colonies for the island of Jamaica. 
My conjecture is that the financial success of the Moody Company on 
that island may have been a major inducement for the Hallam group. 
Here Lewis Hallam died, and the company disbanded. 

The death of Lewis Hallam might well have put an end to any Ameri- 
can theater prior to the Revolution, if it had not been for the presence of 
the first real entrepreneur of American theater—David Douglass. Doug- 
lass, who was the manager of the Moody Company, married Mrs. Hal- 
lam and they reorganized the American Company. It was now known 
variously as the David Douglass Company, The American Company, and 
the New American Company. This group returned to the colonies in 1758, 
and for the next eight years Douglass waged unrelenting warfare 
with the bitter antagonists of theater. Only in the South, with its more 
lenient cavalier attitude and its Church of England and Toleration Act 
background, was the theater gratefully accepted. In New York, Phila- 
delphia, Rhode Island and other New England points, the opposition was 
bitter and intense. Douglass used every crafty means at his disposal to 
present plays. Sometimes he avoided city ordinances by setting up his 
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temporary playhouse just beyond the city limits; sometimes he disguised 
his plays under the heading of moral dialogues; sometimes (and I hope 
I am not doing an injustice to the shade of a man long departed) he used 
techniques which smacked slightly of a mild form of bribery. He learned 
the value of performances for worthy causes—he learned to get permission 
from the proper authorities before going into action. He discovered, too, 
that the theater must be actively promoted, that favorable comments 
from learned people, printed and distributed, could ease his path. And he 
further noted, that for some strange reason a moral lecture such as Cath- 
erine and Petruchio or a Cure for a Scold, was far less offensive than the 
announcement of a play entitled The Taming of the Shrew. For the his- 
torian, these eight long years of Douglass’ apprenticeship indicate that 
history constantly repeats itself—for manager after manager was to profit 
by, and enlarge upon, the discoveries of Douglass. 

Having learned by trial and error what was necessary for the establish- 
ment of a strong theater in the colonies, Douglass proceeded to build the 
first real theaters in America—The Southwark in Philadelphia in 1766, 
and the John St. in New York in 1767. Lest we have any misconception 
as to the quality of these theaters, it must be mentioned that they were 
a far cry from our concept of a theater. Barn-like, acoustically deficient, 
poorly heated (when heated! ), dimly lighted, with seating and physical 
conveniences that could only be termed uncomfortable, they were hardly 
reminiscent of a modern theater. Yet with their construction, not only 
American theater but also American drama was underway. For in the 
first season at The Southwark, Godfrey's Prince of Parthia marked the 
start of the American drama, for it was one of almost 100 plays presented 
by Douglass in this season. 

During the ensuing seasons through 1774, Douglass divided his time 
among such prominent cities as New York, Philadelphia, Albany, Annap- 
olis, Williamsburg, and Charleston. His operation was a successful one, 
and to David Douglass we are strongly indebted for a theater in this 
country. Unfortunately, in 1774, the Continental Congress prohibited 
“every species of extravagance and dissipation, especially all horse- 
racing, and all kinds of gaming, cock-fighting, exhibitions of shews, plays, 
and other expensive diversions and entertainments.”* The Douglass 
Company left for the West Indies during the Revolution, and Douglass 
never returned to the States after the war. 

Through his energies, however, this much had been accomplished. Of 
the five largest cities in the United States, Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton, Newport, and Charleston, theatrical activities were firmly entrenched 


* Arthur H. Quinn, A History of the American Drama from the Beginning to the 
Civil War, p. 32, 7 Jats of the Continental Congress 1774-1789 as edited 
by W. C. Ford, I, 7 
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in three. Only the diehard Puritan element in Boston and Newport still 
needed to be overcome, and even in those cities strong minority groups 
militated for theater. The American drama itself was now underway, and 
before the final decade of the century, Rogers, Low, Tyler, and Dunlap— 
not to mention the rhetorical labors of Warren, Brackenridge, and Lea- 
cock—were to reach the public. Native characters and native topics were 
occasionally reaching our stage, and we were beginning to emerge as an 
American institution rather than a mere transplanted version of the 
English stage. Perhaps the greatest contribution of Douglass, however, 
was that he had fostered a desire for theatricals in the colonies. As one 
reads the newspapers of that day, the realization comes that once this 
desire was instilled even a long period without professional drama such 
as we now had with the Revolutionary War and the post-war period of 
adjustment, was not sufficient to eliminate this desire. In the final decade 
of the century, theater started in Boston (utilizing many of the techniques 
of Douglass), and in Newport, and strong activity commenced in Phila- 
delphia and New York. In most of these cities, the organization of theatri- 
cal activities took a different form from that which had been employed by 
Hallam and Douglass. The stock company appeared on the American 
scene and was to remain the strongest form of theatrical organization 
throughout the 19th century until well after the Civil War. It expired as 
a producing agency only in the final decade of the 19th century. 


Til 


In attempting to compress the concept of stock company organization 
into a composite picture, I have been forced to take considerable free- 
dom with individual differences in group organization. The unsuccessful 
organization of William Dunlap in New York and the successful one of 
Snelling Powell in Boston, while fundamentally the same, had some dif- 
ferences which led to failure for the former, and success for the latter. 

Basically, the stock company in the final decade of the 18th century 
and in the first quarter of the 19th century seemed to have arisen for 
several reasons. Primarily, there was a desire for theater on the part of a 
large number of citizens of a town. This desire was evidenced by the 
concrete fact that they bought shares of stock in a subscription effort to 
construct a theater. In some instances this was the result of a firm belief 
that theater was a sound investment; in other cases, it was done solely 
out of a desire for theater. Occasionally merchants stated that a theater 
would repay itself by drawing trade to the town. Once the theater was 
constructed, or well underway, a manager would be employed, or the 
theater would be leased to a person, usually a theater manager, who 
would then guarantee the stock holders a certain stated rental or more 
generally, a rental pro-rated to gross receipts. 
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It is possible to count on the fingers of one hand the number of finan- 
cially successful theater managers in the first quarter of the 19th century. 
Certainly this profession involved one of the greatest business gambles of 
that day. 

On his position, the manager's first step was a trip to England 
to recruit an acting company. He would also employ an orchestra but 
this could be more readily obtained from the amateur talent available in 
the community. Since he had to guarantee the actors and the orchestra 
members a stated salary, the manager found himsei. immediately with a 
payroll of approximately forty persons. True, the salaries were not spec- 
tacular, but although there might be a minimum of two dollars a week 
for the lowest ranking members of the orchestra, his other outstanding 
obligations might rise to seventy-five dollars a week for a man and wife 
acting team. 

From what we can conclude from comments of that day, the standard 
payroll and rental must have left little margin for error, and certainly 
little margin for the purchase of good scenery. (Costumes, of course, 
were the expense of the actor in this day.) This small working margin 
forced the majority of managers into bankruptcy, for the minute an 
emergency arose—an epidemic, a fire, a prolonged heat-wave, a national 
catastrophe such as the death of Washington—the manager was flound- 
ering. 

More or less as a digression at this point—I have not examined enough 
managers to make this comment without reservation—it would seem that 
the more the manager became integrated as a member of the community, 
the more he came to be a responsible citizen and to participate in civic 
activities, the more accurately he became capable of gauging the likes 
and dislikes of the audience, of adjusting to the peculiar idiosyncrasies of 
his town, the more success greeted his efforts. The career of Snelling 
Powell in Puritan Boston might well be a classic example of this type of 
manager. For in the midst of a veritable horde of bankrupt managers up 
and down the coast, Powell serenely continued to make money in the 
least probable city. 

Once organized, the manager was committed to a policy involving al- 
most a nightly change of bill. The cities, for the most part, were not big 
enough to indulge in more than a three or four night run of one play— 
and such instances are rare indeed. But they were large enough to sur- 
vive if sufficient variety was presented by the nightly change of bill. To 
give such a repertoire involved the necessity for retaining a fairly large 
company, and obviously it kept the fixed expenses constant. Even when 
local conditions caused a serious dent in business, the manager was re- 
luctant to close and take his company to another city since the lack of 
revenue during the traveling period could spell chaos for a manager 
working on a slight margin. It should be recalled that even as late as the 
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end of the first quarter of the 19th century, it still took eight days by 
stage from Boston to Washington, and if ten years beyond that date, a 
manager would have liked to tour his company to Pittsburgh or Erie, 
the maximum speed of the pioneer stage coach lines—three miles an 
hour—Swas small inducement to a man with a purse which needed nightly 
replenishing. The lack of traveling companies with heavy and elaborate 
scenery making constant jaunts from Boston to Charleston becomes more 
understandable when we remember that the Conestoga wagon freight 
rate was $800 a ton for such a trip. 

But although many stock companies disbanded, the good ones sur- 
vived, and as the country grew, so did the number of good stock com- 
panies. Mammen estimates that by the start of the Civil War we had 
approximately fifty permanent stock companies in the United States. 
In the larger cities along the east coast, the stock companies remained 
in one theater; in the Midwest and in the Far West most of the stock 
companies were forced to divide their attentions among several neigh- 
boring cities to make a reasonable profit. 

Perhaps a composite picture of a stock company might be worth the 
presentation for not only was it the basic form of organization which the 
Civil War was destined to render obsolete, but for many people the days 
of the stock company are correlated to the days of good acting. From a 
consideration of stock activities in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, and from prior scholarship by Mammen, McClinchee, Hill, 
Dittmers, and Conway, as well as from certain undated and anonymous 
tracts commonly termed “Guides to the Stage” (and obviously based on 
Rede’s work), this picture has been drawn. 

In the 1850's the stock manager now held a much more involved posi- 
tion than his brother of the early days of the century. His production 
company would be much the same as we know it today insofar as design- 
ers, carpenters, lighting men, painters and other workers are concerned. 
They lacked the artistry of the men of our day, but the function was the 
same. The stage manager would be more closely related to our present 
day stage manager and director positions, again with the strong differ- 
ence that directing was still not an art. 

His acting company might total approximately forty people, twenty of 
whom would be males. The females would be either actresses or ballet 
girls. He might or might not rely on the star system, i.e. the constant ap- 
pearance of different stars who would play with his regular company. 
This will be discussed later. 


5 Seymour Dunbar, “Stage Coach Days in America,” The Railway Library (1914), 
. 5-21. 
6 Edward Mammen, The Old Stock Company School of Acting, pp. 10-11. Mam- 
men’s work is a gem of scholarship in a period of history which needs such labors. 
This writer is strongly indebted to Mammen. 
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This acting company would follow what was known as an established 
line of business. Although this custom has been long outmoded, it dom- 
inated the theater of the Civil War period. The traditional lines of busi- 
ness were as follows: leading man, juvenile and light comedian, first and 
second heavy, first and second old man, eccentric comedian (character 
actor), walking gentleman, utility; leading lady, second lady or juvenile 
lead, old woman or heavy, singing chambermaids (soubrettes), character 
actress, walking, utility, and responsible. The importance of the line of 
business cannot be overstressed. An actor without a set line of business 
was in the unhappy position of the unsuccessful actor of whom Leonard 
Lyons spoke. The poor man had made the rounds without avail and final- 
ly decided to try prayer. He prayed each night for a week, again to no 
avail. He decided to make one final try, knelt and prayed. An angel ap- 
peared and said to him: “Don’t call us; we'll call you.” Faced then with 
the necessity of having a line of business if he were to gain employment, 
and faced also with the fact that only in the stock company was it pos- 
sible for him to develop a line of business, the novice’s first attempt was 
to gain entry to a stock company. 

What would he be expected to know, and what qualities would he 
have to possess to, first, gain entry to the stock company, and, second, 
advance into a line of business such as leading man? On application, he 
would be presumed to know—and know well—approximately one hun- 
dred plays which were in the standard repertoire. He would be expected 
to have some proficiency in fencing, more in elocution, an ability to sing 
and dance in a pleasing manner, to be physically presentable on stage, to 
be capable of handling foreign languages—particularly the French in this 
period—and to have a facility in memorization. In addition, if he aspired 
to this leading man role, the following personal wardrobe would be 
required: 


Dresses for Hamlet, Richard, Macbeth, Richelieu, Claude Melnotte, etc., a 
toga for Roman characters, two or three embroidered and plain shirts, a shape- 
dress for Sir Giles Overreach, etc. A few different wigs, ringlets, etc., at least 
three swords, a cross-sword, a Roman sword, and claymore, pantaloons and 
tights of various colors, in worsted and silk, russet boots, black and russet 
shoes, sandals, old English shoes with buckles, gauntlets, plain and embroidered 
collars, ruffles, drawing-shirts, sword carriages, belts, etc.; black, white, red, 
and various feathers; ornaments, such as broaches, buckles, shoe and knee, a 


star, hat ornaments, the royal garter, foreign orders, jeweled collar, coronets, 
etc. etc.” 


If the novice were admitted to the company, probably the first thing 
the manager did was to make the novice examine the stage itself. Since 


7 une on Leman Rede’s book) The Guide to the Stage. (New York: 1889[?]), 
p. 6. 
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the drop and wing set was in use, the average stage of this day would, 
have a minimum of ten places for entrance and exit, and sometimes sev- 
eral more. If the young man made an improper entrance, he was fined 
a quarter; if he really got lost and failed to find the entrance at all and 
kept the stage waiting on his appearance, he was liable to a five dollar 
fine. Since for the beginner, a salary of $2 to $3 a week was common 
before the Civil War, and it was still only $3 to $6 a week after the Civil 
War until well into the 80’s, I believe we can picture the young novice 
earnestly memorizing the proper entrances and exits. Other salaries 
ranged higher of course.- Utilities, who presumably could handle half a 
dozen lines without stammering and could manage to walk across the 
stage with some success, were generally paid between $7 and $15. The 
stage manager and the leading players would be worthy of a weekly 
salary of $75. Some companies, particularly the post-Civil War venture 
at Daly’s in New York, paid much higher salaries, with some leading 
players getting as much as $200 a week. 

The beginner took what amounted to a four year course in acting. 
During the first and most of the second year he received very elementary 
training and testing. Perhaps by the third year fifty per cent of the be- 
ginners would have advanced to small roles, while the process of natural 
selection put the remainder in the utility roles. If the man had ability, 
he would probably be doing an occasional leading role by the end of the 
third year, or if he were concentrating on a lesser line of business, would 
be considered proficient in it by the end of his fourth year. 

Much of the young actor’s help would come from the script of the 
play itself, but occasionally he would receive minimum direction from the 
stage manager. If he were fortunate, a visiting star might give him some 
hints, particularly if the star had been acquainted with the youngster’s 
father or mother. More often, however, an older actor in the stock com- 
pany would take an interest in the youngster and give him valuable 
instruction in movement and diction. The length of rehearsal time in 
the pre-Civil War days would appall the modern theater man, for a 
new play would get perhaps a week of rehearsal, and a play in the 
repertoire would be considered sufficiently rehearsed after one run 
through. 

Much has been made of the quick-study of the actor of this day — of 
his brilliant ability to memorize. I do not wish to debunk a popular con- 
ception, but I would like to call attention to the contemporary reviews of 
these productions, and to note in those reviews the comments on the 
prompter who seems to have occupied a significant spot in the pro- 
duction setup of the 1850's. There are numerous opening night reviews 
which congratulate the cast for not needing the prompter. 

But in spite of the fact that actors were poorly paid in their apprentice- 
ship period, that the working conditions did not involve an equal distri- 
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bution of labor, that the physical environment was often — to use a mild 
term — uncomfortable, that lapses in memory were frequent, that mis- 
castings were all too common, that stock actors tended to play all their 
parts in the same way through the influence of the line of business ap- 
proach — in spite of all these factors, there is still much to say for the old 
stock company method of developing an actor, particularly when it is 
compared with the present day method of the long run or the quick flop 
which permits little in the way of flexibility and development for the 
actor. 

Although the physical stage itself was still operating pretty much on 
the old time methods drawn from the example of the English stage, we 
did start a movement towards more realism in our constructed units just 
prior to the Civil War. In fact the first box set — that structure which is 
so familiar to the modern theater-goer — was used at the Boston Museum 
stock company in 1862. Prior to this we had been for about the pre~ 
ceding decade indulging more in three dimensional structures such as 
rocks, and cliffs, practical boats and the practical units necessary for 
some extravaganzas. Real water was now fairly common; and gas lighting, 
which had replaced the famous overhead (and constantly dripping) oil 
lamps in the larger theaters by 1825, helped a great deal for both illumin- 
ation and audience security. (Electricity, although it appeared in some 
theaters in the 70's, did not take a secure foothold in theatrical lighting 
until the work of Carl Mayrhoffer in the early nineties. ) 

On the eve of the Civil War we had one of the most significant changes 
in American theater. From the beginning of our theater, our actors had 
followed the tradition of Garrick which meant that the acting tended to 
be loud and flamboyant. This is sometimes deprecated as though the 
style itself was a deliberate intrusion upon an audience rather than — 
as was more probable — a necessary style if the audience were to hear 
the actor. Taking into consideration the facts that acoustical problems 
were severe, that it was still necessary on occasions to outbellow the 
audience, that the gallants were still prone to make themselves obnoxious 
in the wings, that liquor was sold and assignations made during per- 
formances — considering all these elements, the “loud and flamboyant” 
style had some justification for its existence. Whether the more settled 
audiences on the eastern seaboard, with better acoustics in their theaters, 
were responsible for the change, or whether the actors themselves were 
more desirous of it, we shall probably never know. In any event, the 
quiet and natural style of acting came into vogue, and almost before 
the Civil War had ended, the flamboyant actor was in the minority, 
although, of course, many trained in this method persisted to the end of 
their careers in the waning decade of the century. 

Although it is a minor note, it is interesting that even the musicians 
caught some of the feeling of rebellion which was present in the States 
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during the Civil War. Rising in their wrath at a century of underpaid 
labor, they formed a union in 1863 called the Musical Mutual Protective 
Union. From this point on — shades of Petrillo — the orchestra stood for 
its rights in staunch fashion. 

Even though the position of the stock company seemed quite secure 
on the eve of the Civil War, in retrospect we can now perceive that the 
stock company was truly living on borrowed time. Uncle Tom's Cabin 
was so popular that it revealed a basic weak spot in stock company 
organization — the stock company could not financially exist on the long 
run play. Nor could the stock company economically compete with the 
desire of the audience for the appearance of the star. The star — accord- 
ing to the stock manager — was exorbitant in his demands. There was 
some truth in this — an actor raised on a beginning salary of $2 to $3 
a week was not likely to feel any pangs of sympathy for the plight of 
the poor manager when he finally attained starring status. His general 
practice was to charge all that the traffic would bear — and since the 
manager had to have the star, he employed him and sometimes two or 
three other actors accompanying him, just to keep his audience content. 
For when the star left, the manager had nothing in the cash drawer 
with which to console himself; but he still retained an audience. Nor were 
the actors any longer satisfied with the deleterious “benefit” system 
which had been handed to them in lieu of a living wage. Under the guid- 
ance of an intelligent man, Wallack, actors came to realize that they were 
not only degrading themselves and their profession by the beggarly 
approach of benefit nights, but that they were also unnecessarily 
gambling with their living. Benefit nights virtually disappeared during 
Civil War days, and although they lingered on in some pioneer com- 
panies, they were soon eliminated except for the true benefit which 
might be tendered a popular actor by the citizens of a town who were 
delighted with his work. With the elimination of the benefit clause from 
the actor’s working agreement came the necessity for increasing his 
salary — an additional burden for the fixed operating costs of the stock 
company. 

Unquestionably astute managers had foreseen the possibility of com- 
bining the long run play with a star into a package unit, thereby elimin- 
ating the heavy expenses of maintaining a stock company. Obviously, by 
having all resources involved in just one production, by avoiding fixed 
costs of a stock company with idle actors, continuing rentals, deprécia- 
tion expenses, and all the other financial headaches of a permanent 
theater group, it would be possible to run a more economical and 
thereby more profitable operation while increasing the artistic value of 
the production. It is generally believed that Dion Boucicault had this 
idea first around 1860-61, but this writer believes that it must have been 
fairly current among theatrical managers of the day. The time, however, 
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may have been ripe, but until the Civil War was concluded such ax 
operation was not practically possible. 

Although limitations of space have forced an almost complete ignoring 
of the expansion of the theater westward, it must be noted that by the 
Civil War theater was offered throughout the land from coast to coast. 
It was still necessary, however, for the country to be united not only in 
spirit but in actual practice, and until the Civil War was fought and the 
transcontinental railroad was completed, the great change in theatrical 
organization could not take place. 

Certainly there had been considerable agitation for the construction of 
a railroad to the Pacific from the mid-fifties on, but it took the Civil War 
to impress the necessity for this upon the nation. Trottman states it well. 


Instead of hindering or indefinitely postponing the Pacific Railroad, the 
Civil War gave to the project the impetus which ultimately carried it through 
to completion. Secession removed the chief obstacle to the passage of a Pacific 
railroad bill, for the Southern senators and representatives, who had refused to 
vote for any bill to aid a road unless it were to run south of the thirty-seventh 
parallel, were no longer members of Congress. Soon after the war broke out, a 
delicate international situation gave rise to the gravest alarm lest Cali- 
fornia should be lost. In 1861 occurred the famous Mason and Slidell incident, 
which brought this nation very near to war with England. . . . The pages of 
the Congressional Globe are convincing evidence that, in the popular mind, the 
military features of the proposed Pacific Railroad was the paramount consid- 
eration in 1861 and 1862. Such a railroad was a national military necessity, 
required by the defenselessness of the Pacific Coast, by Indian disturbances 
which compelled the government to police the plains at an enormous expense 
for the transportation of troops and supplies, and by the widely felt need of 
binding the Union together more firmly. The commercial and economic im- 
portance of the road was at the time a secondary consideration.® 


The historic meeting at Promontory Point in 1869 assured not only the 
integration of the nation for defense purposes, but opened up potential 
developments almost beyond the imaginations of the men of the day. 
Men of vision had been calling for such integration from the laying of 
the first track in this country, but progress had been slow. Some minor 
railroad construction had started in Pennsylvania in 1827, and in the next 
eight years further additions were made in Maryland, South Carolina, 
New York, and Massachusetts. Perhaps the following statistics may in- 
dicate more clearly what the Civil War accomplished in terms of 
expediting railroad development.® 


8 Nelson Trottman, History of the Union Pacific. (New York: 1923), pp. 8-9. 
8 — = “Statistics of American Railways,” Railroad Library (1914), p. 
; p. 457. 
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Not only did the railroads mushroom enormously as a result of the Civil 
War, but lessons learned in that conflict resulted in a rapid switch to 
standard gauge equipment and to a more permanent and hardier type 
of rail which rendered travel more practical and far less time-consuming. 

Why the emphasis upon the railroads? Because here can be found, 
I believe, a much closer understanding of the growth of theater. It is 
significant, that upon the arrival of a railroad or the impending arrival 
of one, theaters would be constructed in a town if none existed, or addi- 
tional theaters would appear, or, at least, a strengthening of the stock 
company in the town resulted. Following the development of railroad 
lines and various branches is the surest way of tracing the development 
and expansion of the theater in this period. 

The increase in the number of theaters combined with the greater 
access to them which was now permitted through the establishment of 
numerous branch lines, opened up for the first time the possibility for 
the appearance of the combination company, i.e., an organization which 
could travel as a unit and play in a series of theaters and by presenting, 
usually one play or at the most a limited number of plays, provide not 
only a better artistic production but a more profitable one. 

The Civil War was no sooner over than the combinations were on the 
road. The great Joseph Jefferson was working a combination through 
Detroit, Chicago, and the smaller cities of Michigan within two years 
after the ending of the war. He comments also in his Autobiography that 
Windham was touring a combination of The Lancers at the same time. 
Even the stock companies attempted to compete with combinations, and 
Mrs. Drew soon was involved in the operation of one. Unquestionably 
further research will disclose many others. 

With the possibility of a highly profitable operation on a one-show 
compact basis now present, it was inevitable that the theater world 
would be open to exploitation. Grau, in his excellent work The Business 
Man in the Amusement World, comments on the difficulty in obtaining 
capital for theatrical enterprises in the 70's. Even the legitimate theater 
owner found credit almost impossible to obtain, Grau states. Hence it is 
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not surprising that the shoestring operators, the men who conducted 
their business from sidewalk “offices,” mushroomed in the theatrical 
world. This was the day of the theatrical company stranded in traditional 
Podunk — of the cartoon humorously depicting the stranded actor plod- 
ding slowly along the railroad ties back to New York. This was the boom 
and bust day in theater, with men such as Colonel Jack Haverly, Henry 
Abbey, Jarrett, Miner, and a host of others conducting nationwide tours 
of popular stars — sometimes with great success, but more commonly to 
the tune of steadily receding receipts. Millionaires one day — bankrupts 
the next. Along with this boom or bust theory went hand in hand the 
insecurity of theater managers and owners who had verbal or contractual 
agreements with combination companies. Sometimes the companies 
would appear as scheduled, but on all too many occasions the failure 
of a company to arrive (sometimes because the sheriff in the preceding 
town would not let them leave until their bills were paid), disrupted the 
season for the theater owner and caused him considerable financial loss, 
not to mention probable loss of health from these constant inducements 
to apoplexy. 

One fact rapidly became apparent to theater men as the railroads 
continued to grow and the number of theaters expanded. This was no 
longer a feasible operation which could be worked by “gentlemen's agree- 
ment.” A middle man was needed who could understand the needs of 
both the combination company and the theater manager — a man who 
could get the two together with a minimum of time and money expend- 
ed — a man who knew the intricacies of the varied railroad lines in a 
day when standard rates did not prevail and who could plan a tour for 
a combination company which would be economically feasible. About 
the middle of the seventies we find the start of the booking agency which 
was to serve this function. Grau names Hal Sleeper Taylor as the first 
man to enter this business on an organized scale in New York. Others 
however were to enter the occupation, and by the early 80’s Brooks and 
Dickson had booking control of more than a hundred theaters from New 
York to New Orleans. 

With the rise of the booking agency, of course, came the necessity for 
the advance press agent. This field was to prove of vital importance to 
the whole American theater, for as these men traveled from town to town 
they became familiar with the structure of the theatrical system and grew 
to know the likes and dislikes of certain towns. They became acquainted 
with, and gained the confidence of, numerous managers throughout the 
United States. Knowing the intricacies of the railroad circuits, these 
men were of great importance also to the traveling combination in cutting 
down expenditures in this way. It is significant that virtually the entire 
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membership of the Theatrical Syndicate learned about theater from the 
booking agency or from the immediate contact of the press agent occu- 
tion. 

While press agents grew in power (and even in the 80's a good press 
agent was a $10,000 a year man), another trend was noticeable in theatri- 
cal organization. Some of the more astute managers — and some not as 
astute but possessed of the necessary capital — saw the potentialities of 
either owning or controlling by lease a group of theaters within a limited 
radius. This permitted them stronger control of booking, since the com- 
pany, offered a chance to play in from five to a dozen theaters all located 
within one night stand distance of each other, would much prefer to book 
with that manager than with a series of individual managers whose 
theaters were separated by greater distances. Thus in the 80's and early 
90’s we had the appearance of a series of circuits — approximately twelve 
to fifteen in total -— which comprised anywhere from three to a dozen 
theaters each. The combination of a series of circuits with the presence 
of hundreds upon hundreds of added theaters as the railroads grew and 
the numerous booking agencies now in existence called for coordination 
and integration. Six men, strong in financial resources and well versed 
in theatrical organization, decided to apply the principles of the Standard 
Oil Trust to the American theater. The result — the foundation for which 
had been set in the Civil War — was the Theatrical Syndicate. 

In undertaking to control all theater in the United States, these six 
men followed the early leadership of Al Hayman. For many years Hay- 
man, who was the originator of this idea, had controlled theaters in the 
Midwest and Far West and was a millionaire in his own right before the 
organization of the Syndicate. A second member, Charles Frohman, con- 
trolled eight of New York City’s largest theaters, a couple in London, and 
had strong ties in Boston and New England. Frohman also held under 
contract many of the greatest stars both in England and in the United 
States, and he had already formulated a strong production unit. These 
men gave the Syndicate its terminal connections on the east and west 
coasts. Joining them were the partnership of Abraham Lincoln Erlanger 
and Marc Klaw who were now in control of the routes leading from the 
North and East to the South. (They had evidently outmaneuvered 
Brooks and Dickson who had started earlier in this district and who 
gave Marc Klaw his start.) The final link necessary to give this syndicate 
national control was provided by Samuel Nixon (sometimes Nirdlinger) 
and J. Frederick Zimmerman who controlled Philadelphia and for all 
practical purposes Pennsylvania and the routes through Ohio and Indiana 
leading into the Chicago center. When it is realized that over one-quarter 
of the total theaters in the United States were located in the four states 
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of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the strength of this contri- 
bution can be understood.” 

These men completed their organizational plans in August of 1896. 
Originally founded as a booking agency which would place business 
methods of a sound banking establishment into the chaotic gamble that 
was theater in this day, they met immediate acceptance. Their original 
investment — $10,000,000 according to Hayman — was a profitable one. 
Managers who were anxious to get some type of security for their book- 
ings, flocked to the banner of the Theatrical Syndicate, paid their 5 per 
cent of the gross receipts of the attraction booked, and from all accounts, 
everyone made money from theater at this time. The Syndicate was 
needed — no one can deny that. For in 1896 there were a minimum of 
1,560 legitimate theaters in the United States which were capable of 
seating approximately 1,464,000 people on any given night." There were 
as many as three to four hundred separate combinations and traveling 
companies touring the United States in this year. Planning — organization 
— intelligent routing — these were necessary, and the Syndicate at the 
first supplied them. 

As with most monopolies, however, it soon became apparent to the 
Syndicate that they could control not only booking for other companies, 
but that if they produced their own plays, they could book them over 
the more profitable routes also. Hence the Syndicate entered into com- 
petition with their own customers, and when the customers complained, 
the monopoly took stringent and merciless action. They either bought, 
or leased, or controlled approximately every first class theater in the 
United States before their grip weakened. It was not necessary for them 
to buy all the theaters or even to control all — they concentrated mainly 
on the best theaters. Having secured these, they had no fear of what a 
second rate theater could do to them in competition. 

Inasmuch as not a single member of the group cared one whit about 
theater or art, but was solely concerned with it from the financial angle, 
the inevitable occurred. An eventual strong decline in quality accom- 


10 In 1896-97, Julius Cahn published his Theatrical Guide, a book for theatrical 
people containing the vital statistics in reference to theaters throughout the 
country. Cahn contacted all theaters for the information for this professional 
guide, and although many theatrical managers did not give him all the informa- 
tion he requested, we can be sure that Cahn has listed almost all theaters worth 
of the name in the United States. Allowing for the ever present rugged individ- 
ualist, this book perhaps gives us a comprehensive listing superior to any other of 
the operating theaters in America. This writer has cnathant Cebit book closely 
and totaled the number of theaters in each state and their seating capacities as 
listed. Where necessary, approximations have been made, but I believe that the 
data is reasonably close to a true picture of theater although the figures offered 
fall far below most estimates. The four states mentioned contained over 400 
theaters. 

11 Ibid. 
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panied almost in an inverse ratio by a rise in ticket prices brought forth 
opposition. Men to whom the theater meant something more than a 
dollar bill — to whom theater meant art, a living heritage to enrich a 
nation culturally — fought bitterly against the Syndicate. Women too 
joined the fight, and Mrs. Fiske and Mrs. Carter were two of the most 
bitter enemies of the Syndicate’s activities. Amusingly enough, the Shu- 
berts, wearing the robe of the gallant knight prancing to the rescue, 
were deemed enemies of the Syndicate. In this latter instance, however, 
it was the old pot denouncing the kettle for its color. 

But though the Syndicate eventually dissolved, as much from internal 
disruption as anything else, the practice which they had instituted has 
remained the main consideration of the professional Broadway stage. 
The names differ, the technique is slightly altered, but the basic approach 
of the Syndicate — what play will make a dollar? — has survived. Fortu- 
nately for us, the new theater movement in the second decade of the 
century, combined with a growth in taste which might be attributed to 
the presence of some producers with more artistic leanings and the efforts 
of community theater and educational theater groups, have served to 
elevate the offerings of our day a firm step above the parlor, bedroom, 
and bath farce of the Klaw and Erlanger regime. It is to the credit of 
the professional theater, faced with the necessity of spending from 
$80,000 (for a straight drama) to perhaps $300,000 (for a musical drama) 
before the opening night of their play, that we nonetheless get occasional 
artistic attempts and revivals which are real gambles, and which when 
they are produced, are produced in the hopes of breaking even or getting 
just a normal return on the investment. 

What might have been the difference if we had not had the Civil War, 
one can only conjecture. But the physical changes introduced by the 
Civil War put America in the position we have just outlined in which 
our theater went completely commercial. Throughout the rest of the 
world, while we were going commercial, the movement in theater was 
anti-commercial and strongly in the direction of the new or art theater 
movement. When this movement finally reached the United States, a 
score of years after it had changed the pattern of continental drama, it 
was too late. We were a business theater, and a business theater we have 


remained and probably shall, unless our colleges and communities prove 
equal to the task of changing this concept. 





Hymn for the Host in War 
By the Author of “The New Priest” 


With banners fluttering forth on high, 
And music’s stirring breath, 

Lord God! we stand beneath Thine eye, 
Arrayed for work of death. 


When we our stormy battle wage, 
Thy Spirit be our zeal! 

In conquering, teach us not man’s rage, 
But Thine own truth to feel. 


Thy Christ led forth no host to fight, 
And He disbanded none; 

But our true life, and our best right, 
By death alone He won. 


Dear Lord! if we our lives must give, 
And give our share of earth, 

To save, for those that after live, 
What makes our land’s true worth, 


Lead Thou our march to war’s worst lot, 
As to a peace-time feast; 

Grant, only, that our souls be not 
Without Christ’s life released! 


O God of heaven’s most glorious host! 
To Thee this hymn we raise; 

To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
One God, one voice of praise! 
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Civil War Theater: 


Contemporary ‘Treatments 


0. G. AND LENYTH BROCKETT 


DESPITE THE ADVANCED STATE OF SCHOLARSHIP on many aspects of the Civil 
War, much remains to be discovered concerning the theater, and par- 
ticularly the drama, during the years of conflict. In general histories of 
the American drama, the period has received, at best, cursory treatment: 
Quinn! devotes less than four pages to it, while Moses? gives it even less 
attention. Political and social histories of the Civil War period typically 
ignore the theater. Of the many histories of individual states in the Con- 
federacy, the majority do not mention the theater, and such a lengthy 
work as The South in the Building of the Nation does not devote a single 
word to the subject.* 

Among recent attempts to fill this gap, the most notable contribution is 
Fife’s study of theatrical conditions during the Confederacy, a work 
which is of especial value because of the information it provides concern- 
ing the location of source materials, but which is restricted in scope to 
the major towns of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama.* Many graduate schools throughout the country are mak- 
ing valuable contributions through scholarly studies of the theater in 
individual cities. As yet, however, a complete and detailed picture of the 
theater and drama during the Civil War has not emerged. The lack of 
readily available information has led some to assume that playwrights of 


1 Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of the American Drama from the Civil War to 
the Present Day (Rev. ed.; New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1936). 

2 Montrose J. Moses, The American Dramatist (Boston: Little, Brown, and Co., 
1925). 

3 Julian A. C. Chandler et al (eds.), The South in the Building of the Nation... 
(18 vols., Richmond, 1909-1913). 

* Iline Fife, The Theatre During the Confederacy (Ph.D. diss., Louisiana State 
University, 1949). 
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the period gave little attention to contemporary events, and that serious 
dramatic treatment of the Civil War had to wait for such playwrights as 
Bronson Howard and William Gillette in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Not only is such a view inaccurate, but it has had the 
unfortunate effect of discouraging research in this area. 

The evidence of contemporary dramatic treatments of Civil War sub- 
jects is widely scattered. It is the purpose of this article, therefore, to 
review the plays written during the years of conflict, the subject-matter 
of which is directly related to the Civil War. Although every attempt at 
accuracy has been made, a difficulty arises in this respect because one 
is frequently dealing with “lost” plays. Few plays of the period were 
printed, and the manuscripts were valued only as long as the play was 
“box-office” material. Consequently, many of the plays are no longer 
extant and one must rely on contemporary journalistic or personal ac- 
counts and, occasionally, on titles alone. Reliance on titles is particularly 
dangerous because of the general practice of giving plays sub-titles. 
Newspaper notices and playbills sometimes refer to plays by title, some- 
times by sub-title, and sometimes by a slightly altered title. In the ab- 
sence of the play, it is often impossible to know whether one is dealing 
with three different titles of the same play or with three different plays. 
Furthermore, when one theater had a success, it was common practice 
for a rival theater to bring out another play on the same theme, usually 
under a similar title. Titles alone, then, may be misleading. Coulter, for 
example, hastily assumes that Tom Taylor’s comedy about the English 
penal system, The Ticket-of-Leave Man, has a Civil War background. 
Quinn lists as a Civil War drama a play called The National Guard*® 
which, judging from the cast of characters (Chevalier Reynard, Achille 
Bonbon, Mme. Marabout, etc.) must have been an English adaptation of 
a French play.’ 

Included in this survey are many types of entertainment, such as 
burlettas and extravaganzas, which are rarely found in the modern pro- 
fessional theater. In its attempt to appeal to many levels of taste, the 
nineteenth-century theater was analogous to the modern motion picture 
industry. The result was a wide range of types of entertainment; Nicoll, 
in his classification of plays of the last half of the nineteenth century, uses 


5 E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 (Vol. VII of 
A History of the South; Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1950), 
p. 489. 


6 Quinn, pp. 5-6. 
George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (Vol. VII; New York: Col- 


umbia University Press, 1931), PP. 399-400. Quinn probably was misled by a 
companion offering on the same bill: “Grand, patriotic allegory, Washington,” 
in which the Goddess of Liberty sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” The diffi 
culties can be illustrated by pointing out that it took the present authors con- 
siderable time to discover that The le of Farnborough, produced at the Na- 
tional Music Hall in New York in November, 1861, dealt with a prize fight. 
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sixty-six different designations.* Many of the theatrical presentations of 
the Civil War period, whether full-length plays, “spectaculars,” or “com- 
ediettas,” are crude and worthless, but they represent, nevertheless, an 
attempt to treat contemporary events in an entertaining and graphic 
manner. These dramatic treatments may, for convenience’s sake, be 
divided into two categories: those which treat specific events of the 
Civil War period; and those in which the events of the play are not 
based on specific historical happenings but in which some aspect of the 
war forms the background. 


Il 


According to Moses, the events of the Civil War, unlike those of the 
War of 1812, went uncelebrated in the contemporary theater. 


It was not until many years after the Civil War that the dramatists dared to 
write their Union and Confederate plays. But, close upon the war of 1812, 
coincident with events even, history in the making was celebrated upon the 
stage, and the scenic artist thrilled his audience with transparencies.® 
Contrary to Moses’ statement, not only were there dramatic treatments 
of many of the significant military actions of the Civil War, but most of 
the topical plays appeared in the theater relatively soon, in some cases 
within days, after the events with which they dealt had occurred. This 
group of plays can most conveniently be discussed by reviewing, in 
chronological order, the events of the war which evoked contemporary 
dramatic treatment, whether from the Unionist or Confederate point of 
view. 

Two events which, although preceding the outbreak of hostilities, were 
closely related to the subsequent course of affairs, and which received 
dramatic treatment, were the insurrection led by John Brown and the 
presidential election of 1860. On December 17, 1859, a play written by 
“a lady of Brooklyn” titled The Insurrection; or, Kansas and Harper's 
Ferry was presented at the Old Bowery Theater in New York. This play, 
which was produced only two weeks after John Brown’s execution at 
Charles Town, Virginia, included in the cast of characters John Brown, 
his sons, Black Jim (a border ruffian), Cook, and Old Dearborn.” The 
presidential election of November, 1860, was anticipated at the Melodeon 
Music Hall in New York on October 15, 1860, by a burlesque skit called 
The Presidential Election; or, Who Stole the Cartwheel?™ 

After the outbreak of hostilities in April, 1861, the events capable of 


8 Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Late Nineteenth Century Drama, 1850-1900 ( Vol. 
II; Cambridge: The University Press, 1949), p. 230. 
® Moses, p. 109. 
10 Odell, p. 230. To illustrate variance in titles, see Quinn’s reference (I, 290) to 
Mrs. Swayze’s Ossawattomie Brown. 
11 Ibid., p. 360. 
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exciting dramatic treatment were rapidly multiplied and the stage began 
to reflect the progress of the war. The fall of Fort Sumter, which marked 
the actual beginning of the war, was commemorated in two plays pro- 
duced early in May of 1861. The Traitor’s Doom; or, The Fate of Seces- 
sion was presented at the New Bowery Theater, May 6-20, in New York. 
Among the characters were General Scott, Major Anderson, and Roger 
Pryor.? Anderson, the Patriot Heart of Sumter was offered at Barnum’s 
on May 6 and lasted until June 8. An advertisement for this play which 
appeared on May 8 is revealing. “The enthusiasm with which the glor- 
ious stars and stripes are greeted would strike terror to the heart of every 
traitor, and convince him that the Union must and will be preserved.” 
The run of these plays, while short by modern standards, was quite 
favorable for the time. 

On June 10, immediately upon the closing of Anderson, the Patriot 
Heart of Sumter, Barnum’s was ready with another war play. This time it 
was The Patriot's Dream, the contents of which were described in the 
following advertisement which appeared in the New York Times. 


.. .. The past, the present and the future, representing the soul-stirring events 
of the day, with new and appropriate scenery, costumes and property, includ- 
ing the March through Baltimore, attack on the Massachusetts Regiment, 
Burning of the Gosport Navy Yard, etc., illustrating the heroic patriotism of the 
North and the treachery and infamy of the leaders of the rebellion in the 
South.!# 


At least part of the play dealt with an incident, the so-called “Baltimore 
massacre,” which had occurred on April 19. 


An untoward event .... occurred at Baltimore, where the Sixth Massachusetts 
on April 19 was mobbed as it passed through the city. In street fighting be- 
tween the troops and the angry rioters, stones flew, men in uniform fired at 
will without orders, muskets were snatched from soldiers and turned against 
them, and, by the time the regiment had entrained, four of their number and 
probably nine or more of the citizens had been killed, many others wounded. 


The reference in the advertisement to the “Burning of the Gosport Navy 
Yard” is to the action taken by Federal authorities at Norfolk, Virginia, 
at the time of Virginia’s secession from the Union in April, 1861. The 
navy yard was burned in order to prevent its facilities and heavy guns 
from falling into the hands of the Confederates.’* Both of these events, 
then, were less than three weeks in the past at the time they were repre- 
sented in the theater. 


12 Ibid., p. 333. 

13 New York Times, May 18, 1861. 

14 Ibid., May 19, 1861. 

15 J. G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (New York: D. C. Heath and 
Co., 1987), p. 270. 

16 Coulter, p. 200. 
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Quinn devotes considerable attention to The Guerillas, a Confederate 
play, on the basis that it was the first original play to be written in the 
Confederacy. Present evidence indicates, however, that this honor must 
go to The Vigilance Committee; or, Lovers in a Box by a Mr. Ottolengui, 
“a citizen of Charleston.” This play was presented by the Thespian Fam- 
ily or Queen Sisters (at the time an amateur group, mostly children, but 
later to become a favorite of theater-goers in the Confederacy). A 
Charleston newspaper commented on the new play as follows: 


The piece introduces, in dramatic form, a summary sketch of leading events in 
the history of secession, including the death of the marauder ELLSWORTH, 
and the hero-martyr JACKSON, at Alexandria and concluding in “Dixie,” a 
new and appropriate vision by way of epilogue.” 


In addition to the material on secession and Southern rights, the play 
treated an event which had occurred at Alexandria, Virginia. 


Confederate heroes, living and dead, greatly aroused enthusiasm for the cause 
and determination to win final victory. The first hero was a live one, General 
Beauregard There soon followed two dead heroes: James W. Jackson, 
who slew Elmer Ellsworth as he attempted to remove a Confederate flag from 
the Marshall House in Alexandria, Virginia, and who himself was killed by the 
invading Federal troops, was long remembered; pamphlets were written about 
him, and collections were taken up for his widow and children.'® 


It was, in fact, for the Jackson Memorial Fund that The Vigilance Com- 
mittee was first given in Charleston on June 11, 1861, although the play 
remained in the repertoire of the Queen Sisters throughout the war. 

An incident in the war farther to the west next claimed attention. On 
July 1, 1861, The Battle of Boonville, and New Union Tableaux was pro- 
duced at the New Bowery Theater.” This play deals with the Missouri 
insurrection, specifically with the defeat of the forces of Governor Jack- 
son and Sterling Price at Boonville, Missouri, in June. It is interesting, 
though perhaps not surprising, that each side tended to select for dra- 
matic treatment only its victories; defeats in the few cases when these are 
represented, are depicted as atrocities perpetrated by the enemy. 

The campaign in northwestern Virginia in June and July, 1861, be- 
came the background for a Confederate play which, although not written 
until almost eighteen months later, is one of the best known war plays of 
the period. James D. McCabe, Jr.’s three-act play, The Guerillas; or, The 
War in Virginia, was first seen in Richmond at the Varieties Theater on 
December 22, 1862. The following contemporary account suggests that 
McCabe conformed less strictly to historical events than to popular senti- 


ment. 
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It is the same old story that has been written about until it has become entirely 
threadbare—verily, like a “thrice told tale.” 

The play as a whole possesses some little merit, but it is full of “blood and 
thunder.” It is a large amount of small talk done up in pleasant style. The 
author also is guilty of some strange inconsistencies: for instance, he makes 
General Lee commander-in-chief of the Confederate forces at the outbreak of 
the Revolution The author has drawn upon his imagination, we doubt 
not, for every incident in coanection with the piece, introducing prominent 
characters to give it a factitious effect.” 


A further account of the play is to be found in Quinn. 


As a drama its merits are not high, but there is a certain vigor in the intensity 
of the patriotic feeling which appealed to a Southern audience. The destruc- 
tion of homes and other property by the guerillas or irregular troops who 
operated in the western portion of Virginia, forms the motive of the play. The 
hero is the youngest of three generations, the eldest of whom is a veteran of 
the Revolution, and the author dwells upon the note so often struck in Southern 
literature, that of the purity of their descent from the older American stock. 
General Fremont is one of the villains of the play, and is the center of an 
incident reminiscent of Measure for Measure. The negro character, Jerry, rep- 
resents the loyalty to his master which was later to provide so appealing a 
motive in Secret Service 


The first important battle of the war, Bull Run or Manassas, brought 
forth plays from both sides, although they appeared somewhat later 
than usual. The battle occurred on July 21, 1861, but the first play on the 
subject was not forthcoming until August 19, when Charles Gayler’s Bull 
Run; or, The Sacking of Fairfax Court House was produced at the New 
Bowery Theater in New York. The implication of the sub-title is worth 
noting. This play proved to be very popular, enjoying a run of four weeks. 
Generals Beauregard and McDowell were characters, as was G. L. Fox, 
a well-known actor at the New Bowery, who had fought in the battle but 
who seemed to have “retired” after this encounter with the enemy. He 
appeared as himself in this play, and acted in others throughout the rest 
of the war.” An added attraction to the production was the appearance 
of the Eighth Regiment Drum Corps.* 

Gayler’s play achieved such popularity that two minstrel groups found 
it profitable to present their versions of the battle. In August, Bryant’s 
Minstrels offered a burlesque of the play under the title Bull Run; the 
chief characters were Cousin Jeff and Uncle Abe. The Broadway Music 
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Hall followed in September with their version, The Battle of Bull Run, in 
which minstrel and comic actors took the parts of Jeff Davis, Beauregard, 
Col. Plug, Brig. Gen. Bung, Biddy Casey, and Peleg Strotter.* 

The first Southern version of the battle of Bull Run did not appear 
until November. The Roll of the Drum; or, The Battle of Manassas was 
written by John Davis, stage manager of the Academy of Music in New 
Orleans, where the play was produced on November 4, 1861, continuing 
until November 23. A contemporary review states that the play, although 
it “touched somewhat graphically upon incidents and associations con- 
nected with the war,” conformed in its general plot to a thoroughly con- 
ventional formula, as is suggested by the following synopsis: 


Miss Fanny Pierson, a Northern girl with Southern principles, whose brother, 
Mr. Gobay, is an officer in the Federal army, disguises herself as a vivandiere, 
and joins the Confederate army on the Potomac, that she may get a chance of 
slipping over the lines and being near her brother, in case he is wounded. She 
enamors all the camp, including a private, Mr. John Davis, who afterwards 
becomes a Colonel; fascinates him from his post by warbling a ballad (very 
improper, by the way, after taps), by which he comes to grief, and is on the 
point of getting shot for his folly, but is kindly let off by his Colonel, while, 
she, having secured a pass from a sister vivandiere, who is jealous of and wants 
to get rid of her, escapes. 

The brother gets killed, at the battle of Manassas, and the Confederate 
private and lover of the pseudo vivandiere, to whom, by-the-by, we should have 
stated he was married, “by roll of drum,” in the camp, comes back a Colonel, 
and marries the adventurous damsel. The real vivandiere consoles herself by 
marrying a gallant drum major, Mr. Morton, who in the course of the piece 
sings a very good song about Bull Run and Manassas.”6 


There were also two comic characters, Peter Pestle, an apothecary, and 
a camp “contraband.” Davis’ play had an unusual stage history; instead 
of being presented for a few days and then falling from sight, it was re- 
tained in the repertory of the Confederate theaters throughout the war, 
and performances are recorded in almost all the major towns of the 
South.”" 

Shortly after the production of Davis’ play in New Orleans, another 
play on the same theme appeared in Richmond. John Hill Hewitt’s The 
Scouts; or, The Plains of Manassas was presented on November 18, 1861, 
at the Richmond Theater, of which Hewitt was manager.” Fife, who has 
examined the manuscript of this play, has this to say of it: 


“3 Ibid., p. Ibid., - 414. 


26 New Orleans Picayune, November 6, 1861. 

77 Fife, passim. 
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It is of very little merit as a play, but its “gushing patriotism” must have ap- 
pealed to the overwrought feelings of the times. Hewitt understood well the 
sentiments of the South and expressed them boldly in his plays. The follow- 
ing bit of dialogue between a “Yankee Officer” and Alice is typical: 
“Big: (the Yankee Officer) Prettily spoken. It is a pity you're a rebel. 
“Alice: A ‘rebel’ as you interpret it, I would always be. If to love our home 
institutions—to cherish our rights— to have respect for the constitution and 
the laws—to despise canting hypocrisy, and to oppose lawless invasion, 
constitutes rebellion, then I am proud of being a ‘rebel’; for I have the 
example of the immortal Washington.” 


It ran for six successive nights and was often repeated throughout the 
season. 

A play produced at Ralston Hall in Macon, Georgia, on August 15, 
1863, titled The Battle of Manassas, was said to be “adapted from Hew- 
itt’s War poem.”™ It is impossible to tell whether this is the same play as 
The Scouts, or a new play. 

The Missouri campaign in the fall of 1861 now claimed further dram- 
atic treatment. One play dealing with this material, McCulloch's Invasion 
of Missouri; or, The Battle of Springfield, was presented at the Bowery 
Theater on January 14, 1862. It was the work of J. C. Foster, stage man- 
ager of the theater.* A Confederate view of the same campaign was 
shown in John Davis’ The Battle of Oak Hill, produced on April 13, 1862, 
at the Confederate Theater in New Orleans, which Davis was now man- 
aging.** The battle, more commonly known as “Wilson’s Creek,” had 
taken place on August 10, 1861, and represented one of the major Con- 
federate victories of this campaign. In it, Nathaniel Lyon, a Unionist 
whose seizure of the Missouri state militia had precipitated war in that 
state, was killed. 

The next military event of importance to receive stage treatment was 
the capture of Hatteras Inlet on the North Carolina coast by Union 
Naval forces, August 28-29, 1861. The New Bowery Theater in New York 
had its production of Hatteras Inlet; or, Our Naval Victories, by Charles 
Gayler, ready for presentation on November 2. The play ran for over a 
week.™ 

Novelty and timeliness seem to have been the most important criteria 
for the representation of war events. Even more efficient in the latter 
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respect than present-day newsreels was the treatment of the capture of 
Fort Donelson and of New Orleans. Fort Donelson fell on February 16, 
1862. On February 22, the Bowery Theater presented Harry Seymour's 
Victory on Victory; or, The Capture of Fort Donelson, in which General 
Grant figures as one of the characters. The record for speed, however, 
must go to the Olympic Theater in New York. New Orleans surrendered 
on April 29, 1862, and the play, New Orleans; or The Crescent City Ours 
was produced on May 3.* The capture of Fort Donelson was the first 
major Union victory of the war, and New Orleans, in addition to com- 
manding the Mississippi River, was the largest city in the South. Per- 
haps the importance of these victories accounted in part for the speed 
with which the plays were rushed before the public. 

The militia act of 1862, constituting the first national draft for the 
Civil War, was enacted July 17, 1862, and soon drew forth reactions on 
the stage. On July 28, 1862, How to Avoid Drafting was brought out at 
the Old Bowery Theater in New York,*” and on August 5, the Winter 
Garden Theater presented a comedy “by a gentleman of this city,” called 
Look Out for the Draft.* The draft act of 1863 evidently aroused feelings 
too volatile for treatment in the theater and the field was left open to the 
citizens of New York to create their own dramas in the “draft riots” of 
July, 1863. Perhaps feeling was not as high in Boston as in New York, for 
Quinn records a comic opera, Il Recrutio at Fremont Temple in 1868. 
Seventy members of the Forty-Ninth Massachusetts are said to have taken 
part. 

It would be interesting to know more about the play which P. T. Barn- 
um fashioned, or commissioned to be written, about General Burnside’s 
blunder at Fredericksburg in December, 1862. The only record of the 
play, titled The Roll of the Drum, is in the contemporary advertisement 
in which Barnum announced the appearance of Master Hendershoot, “the 
hero drummer boy, the first to cross the Rappahannock, at Fredericks- 
burg.” The play ran for two weeks beginning March 16, 1863. 

The now famous duel between the Monitor and the Merrimac on 
March 9, 1862, drew forth only one dramatic treatment. Bryant's Minstrels 
gave their version of the event, on September 29, 1862, in a burlesque 
titled Running the Blockade. Characters in the skit included Mr. Union, 
Jim Monitor, and Joe Merrimac.* Possibly the fact that neither side saw 
anything decisive in the naval engagement at the time accounts for the 
relative lack of attention given it by playwrights. 
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Military action near Courtland, Alabama, in July, 1862, would seem 
to be the basis for a Confederate play first presented on April 13, 1863. 
Written by James D. McCabe, Jr., The Maiden’s Vow; or, The Capture of 
Courtland, Alabama had as its chief aim, like many plays of the period, 
the arousal of patriotic fervor and of righteous indignation against the 
enemy. This purpose is clearly implied by the following contemporary 
newspaper account: 


In preparing this drama for the stage, it was the design of the author to show 
in its true light the condition of affairs in the Northern portion of Alabama. 
Our enemies have discarded every feeling of pity and humanity, and have 
carried death and desolation wherever they have been. It is the design of this 
play to picture some of the horrors fortunately unknown to us, and to show 
the Yankee in his true light, and to hold him up to the exercration [sic] of the 
civilized world. 


Military action in Mississippi, which occurred April 29-June 10, 1863, 
became the subject of a play titled The Siege of Corinth. The dramatiza- 
tion of this Union victory was presented at the New Nashville Theater 
on September 4, 1863, by which time Nashville had been in Union hands 
for several months. The Siege of Corinth served as a vehicle to display the 
daring and spectacular deeds of R. E. J. Miles and his horse, Hiawatha, 
and was representative of the “horse operas” which enjoyed a sudden 
vogue at the time.“ On November 6, 1868, the Nashville Theater pre- 
sented Our Gunboats vs. 290; the subject of this play is unknown, but it 
seems probable that it dealt in part with the Mississippi River campaign 
in which the Union gunboats figured prominently in 1863. 

The battle of Chicamauga, fought on September 19-20, 1863, became 
the subject of a play produced in January of 1864 by the W. H. Crisp 
Company during its season in Montgomery, Alabama. The Battle of Chic- 
amauga was described in a contemporary advertisement as “a new drama, 
written by a lady of Montgomery.” The following comment which ap- 
peared in the Montgomery Daily Mail throws some light on other war 
plays of the period as well. 


We may, however, class it among the many other war dramas that have been 
produced during our great struggle for independence, all of which have been 
gotten up with a view more to excite and please, than for any real merit they 
may be supposed to possess. We would not, however, be understood as de- 
tracting from the merits of Southern authors, for on the contrary, we hail every 
new production of the Southern press, placing us one step nearer the goal of 
our hopes and desires—freedom from the thralldom of the North. Yet we 
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think that in many of the new plays, which have germinated from Southern 
brains, if a little more care and attention had been bestowed upon the plots, &c, 
they would have been rendered more truly interesting. 


Fife states that Miss Wallace, a member of the stock company, apparent- 
ly was the author.*” 

Another play dealing with the same military campaign, but written 
from the Unionist point of view, selects a different battle for treatment. 
The Young Recruit; or, The Battle of Lookout Mountain was produced at 
the American Theater in New York on February 1, 1864, the actual bat- 
tle having occurred on November 25, 1863. The contrast in selection of 
materials for dramatic treatment is noteworthy; the battle of Chica- 
mauga, a strong Confederate victory, furnished suitable material for a 
Southern play, while Lookout Mountain, a decided Northern victory, was 
fitting subject matter for a Unionist play. The latter play is also note- 
worthy because of the appearance of J. S. Maffit in the role of Hezekiah 
Homespun, a characterization which enjoyed great popular success and 
was reintroduced the following year in another war play, The Scout of 
the Potomac,” with Maffit once more portraying the role. Possibly both 
plays were by the same author. The later play does not seem to be con- 
nected with any particular event of the war. 

The Fall of Atlanta, commemorating the event which had occurred 
September 2, 1864, was produced by Bryant's Minstrels on September 
12. Sherman’s victories in Georgia and South Carolina during the winter 
of 1864-65 were the subject of National Defences, produced at the New 
Bowery Theater in New York on the occasion of Lincoln’s second in- 
augural on March 4, 1865.54 

While this completes the review of plays dealing primarily with specific 
events of the war years, another group of presentations should be briefly 
considered. Throughout the period, attempts at visual representation of 
current events, variously known as “panoramas,” “dioramas,” and by other 
names, were displayed in the theaters. Usually composed of a combina- 
tion of scale models, painted backgrounds, and wax figures, and some- 
times accompanied by a lecture, the exhibits were analogous to modern 
newsreels in their effort to present timely and factual reports of the war 
in visual terms. Among those appearing in the North were the following: 
Union-Dioramic Views against Dissolution of the Union (December, 
1860); Banvard's Painting of the Mississippi and the Historical Section of 
the War on its Banks (Sept., 1862); Pearson’s Polyrama of the War 
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(showing, among other things, a moving diorama of the battle between 
the Merrimac and the Monitor, Nov., 1862); Norton's Great Panorama of 
Recent Battles (March, 1868); Clapp, Stemley and Company's Diorama 
and Polopticomarama of the War (March, 1863); A Mirror of the Rebel- 
lion (Dec., 1863); Panorama of the Rebellion ( Feb., 1864); A Cosmorama 
of Battles of the Civil War (with 150 wax figures, Sept., 1864); and 
Photographic Views of Charleston (May, 1865). In the South, Fitz's Pan- 
opticon of the South was at least partially mechanical and featured “life- 
like moving figures.” In September, 1861, it was displayed in New 
Orleans, and included as part of its exhibit the bombardment of Ft. 
Sumter.*? It was shown in Nashville at the end of November, by which 
time a version of the battle of Manassas had been added to its offerings.™ 
Another popular exhibit of this type was Lee Mallory’s War Illustrations 
—Pantechnoptemon, “A “Magnificent Scenic and Automatic Spectacle’ 
consisting of ‘Five Hundred Thousand Life-like Figures’ of soldier life, 
battles, pyrotechnic displays, and also natural scenes, such as swamps, 
prairies, and forests.” Mallory added to the number of scenes as the war 
progressed. Burton’s Southern Moving Dioramic Panorama was “a canvas 
seventy-five feet long and eight feet high, on which he had painted a 
conglomeration of scenes from the Bosporus to the First Battle of Ma- 
nassas."** Unlike the plays, which were typically shortlived, the “dior- 
amas” were maintained and added to throughout the war and were pre- 
sented frequently in almost every town of any size North and South. 


III 


In addition to the plays and “panoramas” based on historical events of 
the period, other dramatic works reveal, though less directly, the in- 
fluence of the Civil War through their reflection of contemporary senti- 
ments and general conditions. These entertainments vary in length and 
tone from full-length serious plays to brief satiric skits, and the terms 
used to describe them, as in the case of the historical plays, are num- 
erous. For the sake of convenience, they are reviewed here in the fol- 
lowing groups: (1) plays, (2) burlesques, and (3) tableaux and panto- 
mimes. It should be recognized that these categories are not rigid and 
that in a few cases the classification of works is conjectural. 

Among the plays, a few were evidently inspired by the widespread in- 
terest in the issue of Southern rights and the threat of secession, a subject 
which became of particular popular concern following the presidential 
election of November, 1860. The Unionist position on this issue appears 
to have been reflected in the program of the French Theater in New 
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York on January 16, 1861. On the bill for that evening was Our Union 
Saved; or, Marion's Dream, which included in its cast “the President, Sir 
Edward Egerton, Renisville, William Canning, Patrick Morris, and 
Marion.” The Southern position was expressed in the play, Parlor and 
Cabin, produced in Richmond on February 4, 1861 (a date which, in- 
cidentally, coincided with the opening of the convention of Southern 
states in Montgomery), and advertised as the South’s answer to such 
plays as Uncle Tom’s Cabin and The Octoroon.® It is questionable 
whether the performance of February 4 was the first presentation of the 
play, since on the occasion of its repetition a few days later the Rich- 
mond paper referred to “a change of character and restoration of the 
popular scene between the Northern Philanthropist and Southern Planter, 
in which a true picture is drawn to the discomfiture and chagrin of every 
Abolitionist.” The notice further announced that this “great scene” ought 
to be seen by “all true lovers of Southern Rights.”*” Similar sentiments ap- 
pear to have inspired the play, Our Cause; or, The Female Rebel, written 
by an actress, Eloise Bridges, who was appearing with the Crisp Com- 
pany at the time of the first presentation of the play in Mobile on October 
23, 1862. A contemporary account indicates that the play was accom- 
panied by a series of “panoramas”: 


In connection with the drama, “two beautiful Panoramas” were shown which 
included the following scenes: “Arrival of Stonewall Jackson’s Division, A Bat- 
tery Masked and Under Fire, Sinking of a Steamer, Grand Engagement Be- 
tween a Federal Gunboat and a Battery, Destruction of the Gunboat, Victory 
to Our Arms!”58 


Miss Bridges appears to have used the play as an acting vehicle wherever 
she appeared during the war years.® 

A larger number of plays, although they did not directly deal with such 
crucial issues as abolition and secession, nevertheless show the influence 
of the war in their reflection of wartime conditions. Some of these were 
humorous in spirit and are referred to in contemporary accounts as 
“farces” or “comedies.” In Boston, a one-act farce comedy by Benjamin E. 
Woolf, Off to the War, was presented during the season of 1861. Accord- 
ing to Quinn, it “reflects the impatience of the public at the contradic- 
tory news from the front and satirizes the attitude of the colored contra- 
bands,” 
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In Richmond, R. D. Ogden, manager of the New Richmond Theater, 
was the producer (and, in all likelihood, the author) of several farces 
dealing with contemporary conditions. Ogden’s topical plays, like many 
of his activities in Richmond, received rather caustic treatment in the 
local press: 


The great feature of the week was the production of an almost innumerable 
catalogue of “local” Burlettas, Farces, &c. The ignominious failure of every 
one of these “local” (?) productions is the more to be regretted in consequence 
of the “Great Expectations” which the public had formed of them in conse- 
quence of the conspicuous underlining with which they had been heralded for 
the past fortnight. . . . As to the author of “Going to Camp Lee,” we sincerely 
hope that if, by virtue of the Conscript Act, he should be so unfortunate as to 
reach that famous locality, the officer in charge will never loosen his 

asp upon him until he has religiously promised never to attempt another 
“local” (?) Burletta. . . . We trust that Manager Ogden’s perseverance in this 
matter of local Farces will yet meet with its reward, and that he will eventually 
obtain something that will do credit to its author and the Theater. 


The Great Expectations referred to above is summarized by Fife as fol- 
lows: 


It concerns a man who has applied for a commission in the Confederate army, 
and so confident is he that he will get the commission that he has his wife make 
preparations to move to Richmond. The chickens and ducks are killed and 
dressed in preparation for selling them at the extortion prices of ten dollars 
each then prevailing in the Capital. . . . The wife has everything in readiness 
for the departure to Richmond, but, alas, Singleton did not get the promotion.® 


Conditions in Richmond in February, 1865, form the background for a 
farce titled A Supper in Dixie, written by William C. Reynolds (under 
the pseudonym James Triplet) and presented in Chicago later that year. 
The play offers some insight into actual conditions of the period through 
its description of the “difficulties that strolling actors found in obtaining 
food.” 

In Nashville, The Provost Guard, advertised as a “new comedy,” was 
presented on November 14, 1862, and again on November 21.“ The same 
theater presented Uncle Sam, a “new farce,” on April 3, 1863.6 In New 
York, Wallack’s, the leading theater of the day, produced The Returned 
Volunteer, a comedy, on June 16, 1862, and revived the play several times 
during the year.* This appears to be the only war play produced at Wal- 
lack’s during the period; the repertoire of the theater was primarily con- 
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fined to the standard classics and recent European successes. In June, 
1864, another comedy, The Recruiting Officer, was presented at the Amer- 
ican Theater in New York.” 

A colorful figure on the Civil War scene, the vivandiere, captured the 
imagination of entertainers and dramatists and became the subject of a 
few plays. Bill, in his account of conditions in Richmond at the beginning 
of the war, gives the following description of these vendors: 


There were even vivandieres, after the French manner, in Turkish trousers and 
feathered hats. They went about with a train of admiring men and boys be- 
hind them, drifted into the sacred precincts of the Spotswood, and strummed 
tunes on the hotel piano. But they lacked the Gallic elan and resiliency of their 
originals, or so observers said who had seen the real thing in the Crimea six 
or seven years before.® 


John Hill Hewitt made the character the subject of a play, The Vivan- 
diere, which was presented by the Queen Sisters in Augusta, Georgia, on 
February 9, 1863, and which, by virtue of the injection of songs and 
music, was advertised as an “opera.” A contemporary review describes 
the work as follows: 


We were curious to know what kind of music could be extracted from the 
camp scenes and bustle of the existing war, which has more reality than 
romance in it. That we were pleased would be saylng [sic] too little for the 
production of a gentleman who has heretofore held a high reputation as a poet 
and ballad composer; we were more than pleased with the style of the music 
and the sentiments uttered throughout—there was an inspiring vigor in the 
strains that suited the times, and the audience testified their admiration by 
frequent rounds of applause.® 


The vivandiere had appeared as one of the main characters in John Davis’ 
The Roll of the Drum in 1861. This play has already been discussed. Fife 
also reports another play by Davis titled The Vivandiere of the Potomac, 
which may, however, be merely a sub-title for the earlier play.” Fife 
further records the production of a play titled The Vivandiere’s Fortunes 
in Macon on November 24, 1863." The character is also to be found in a 
play written from the Unionist point of view, America’s Dream; or, The 
Rebellion of ’61, by Robert Jones, which included in its cast Tim Dono- 
van, an Irish volunteer, and Jerusha Sparks, “a Yankee vivandiere in the 


8 Ibid., p. 599. 
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7 Fife, p. 336. The only time The V: of the Potomac is mentioned it fol- 
lows immediately The Roll of the Drum, which strongly suggests that it was a 
sub-title. There seems to be no record of the production of a play by this title, 
and it appears unlikely that Davis would write two plays with such similar sub- 
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Zouaves.”" The play was presented at the Winter Garden Theater in 
New York on July 24, 1861. A ballet, La Vivandiere, was given at the New 
York Theater, September 7, 1863." 

Other plays, usually serious in tone, were evidently designed to arouse 
patriotic fervor and to encourage popular support of the war. Undoubt- 
edly many of the plays prepared for Fourth of July performances during 
the war years were of this type. The special play for July 4, 1861, at the 
National Theater in New York was titled Show Your Colors; or, The Stars 
and Stripes, and starred J. H. Allen.” The following year the New Bowery 
Theater brought out The Union Boys of 1862 as its Fourth of July offer- 
ing.” Probably similar in tone were Robert Jones’ Scotto; or, The Scout 
and His Party, a “great national drama,” which began a two weeks’ run 
at the New Bowery Theater on January 20, 1862,” and The Spirit of the 
North, which was presented at the American Theater in commemoration 
of Washington's Birthday, 1864.” 

In the field of the melodrama, a rather surprising entry is Cora, die 
Tochter des Pflanzers, described as dealing with “an episode of slavery in 
the United States,” which was presented at New York’s German-language 
theater, the Stadt-Theater, in April of 1862.” Other plays of this type 
which appeared in Northern theaters were The Unionist’s Daughter; or, 
Life in the Border States, produced as a starring vehicle for the actor, 
Yankee Robertson, at the New Bowery Theater in New York in June, 
1864; The Union Prisoner; or, The Patriot's Daughter, produced at Barn- 
um’s on January 28, 1865;® and The Scout of the Potomac, seen at the 
American Theater on July 19, 1865.*" 

Among the patriotic dramas of the South, The Virginia Cavalier, writ- 
ten by George Alexander, assistant Provost-Marshal of Richmond, and 
produced on March 16, 1863, is perhaps a fair specimen. Apparently 
composed by stringing together songs, timely sentiments, and local allu- 
sions, it did not receive favorable notice from the press: 


It contained nothing striking or original—twas the same old story of virtue 
rewarded—villainy foiled—interspersed with singing and dancing.®? 


Another play reflecting Confederate sentiments, The Rebel Spy, by Ottol- 
engui, was being offered by the Queen Sisters, also known as the Thes- 
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pian Family, in Augusta, Georgia, in the summer of 1868. Since the play 
was advertised as a “new prize drama,” Fife suggests that it may have 
been the winner of a playwriting contest, one of the few recorded efforts 
to stimulate dramatists to write about the war: 


It may be that the author was encouraged to write the new play by an an- 
nouncement which appeared in the press during the winter: “Mr. Waldron, 
the enterprising manager of the Thespian Family, offers $300 for the best three 
act Drama, founded on the events of the war, and $200 for the second best.”® 


Mention should be made of two additional war plays in the repertoire of 
the Queen Sisters, The Veteran; or, ’76 and ’62 and The Courier, both by 
John Hill Hewitt.“ Another Southern play, The Soldier's Dream, of un- 
known authorship, had been published and was distributed by Waldron 
during the appearance of the Queen Sisters troupe in Mobile in 1862." 

The burlesque form of theatrical entertainment was extremely popular 
in the nineteenth century. Characterized by broad humor and slapstick, 
its purpose was to make the object under consideration appear ludicrous. 
The burlesque was typically short and was frequently used as an “after 
piece” to send the audience home in a pleasant mood. It was ideally 
adapted to ridiculing the enemy, though it served equally well to treat 
subjects of general interest. 

During the Civil War, one group of plays of this type was designed to 
ridicule the enemy. Among the first of these to appear was Secesh, a skit 
by Henry Morford, presented at the Winter Garden Theater in New 
York on December 2, 1861. The nature of the piece can be inferred from 
the list of characters: Prince Bourbonhead, Prince Free and Easy, Little- 
pet, Sweetlips, and Slatherum.*% The Winter Garden Theater also pre- 
sented King Cotton; or, The Exiled Prince, a “burlesque extravaganza,” 
on July 21, 1862. Its characters included Pluribustah, Jeff Davis the First, 
Don Wigfall, Dig Deep, Ponce DeLeon, and Columbia.*" The only con- 
temporary figure, other than Davis, who can be identified in this cast is 
Sen. Wigfall, a Texas legislator who was credited with persuading Major 
Anderson to surrender Ft. Sumter to the Confederacy. 

A Southern attack on the Union is contained in Hewitt’s King Linkum 
the First. This play, advertised as a “grand tragi-comic operatic drama,” 
was called a “comical burletta on the Cabinet in Washington” in a con- 
temporary review. The characters include King Linkum (Lincoln), Gen- 
eral Fuss and Feathers (Gen. Scott), Steward (Seward), and General 
Bottler (Gen. Butler). The use of such thinly disguised names is typical 
of the burlesque. According to Fife, this play was first produced Feb- 
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ruary 22, 1863." Since Hewitt has left a rather complete record of his 
activities during this period, there seems no valid reason for doubting 
the accuracy of this date. Yet it does seem strange that General Scott 
should be included at this date, in what was primarily a topical burlesque, 
when he had retired in November, 1861. 

In another group of burlesques, the Negro or “contraband” figures 
prominently. The meaning of the term “contraband” was expanded dur- 
ing the Civil War to refer to slaves who either escaped and took refuge in 
the North or were captured by Union military forces. From this special 
meaning, the term became, in loose, popular usage, a slang word for any 
free Negro. The social change reflected in this semantic shift opened up 
a new field for the minstrel troupes, and the “contraband” was depicted 
in the theater in a variety of broadly humorous situations. Bryant's Min- 
strels in New York presented several burlesques on this theme. In June of 
1862, they produced The Raw Recruits;® on October 13, 1862, they were 
presenting Sacred Contraband and The Black Brigade.” In September, 
1864, this burlesque was resumed with The Conscripts and Contraband’s 
College. The New Nashville Theater entered this field in May, 1863, 
when it produced The Contraband in the Dark, described as an “extrava- 
ganza.”® There is only one example of such a burlesque in the South. 
(The Nashville Theater by this time was entirely Northern in its orienta- 
tion and control.) Miscegenation; or, A Virginia Negro in Washington 
was produced April 12, 1864, at the New Richmond Theater.® Interna- 
tional affairs during the period are the subject of a burlesque, Uncle 
Sam's Foreign Relations, which was presented by Wood's Minstrels in 
New York in late March, 1864.% 

Another category of entertainment in this period is made up of tableaux 
and pantomimes. The tableau vivant, one of the most popular theatrical 
devices in the nineteenth century, may be described as a representation 
of some scene by the grouping of silent, motionless persons in appropriate 
postures. The pantomime, on the other hand, while also typically silent, 
uses dumb show as its primary means of projecting meaning. They are 
closely related in that they use spectacle, or the visual, as the primary 
means of communication. 

Some of the earliest presentations of this type of entertainment oc- 
curred in connection with the issue of secession. In Savannah, Georgia, a 
newspaper advertisement for January 3, 1861, announced the presenta- 
tion of The Great Southern Rights Picture at the local theater. Since there 
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were two other offerings on the evening's bill, this undoubtedly was 
short and was probably, as Fife suggests, “a tableau, which was a very 
popular form of entertainment at that time and often included as part of 
the theater program.”* 

Another set of tableaux is to be found in one of the most popular 
theatrical productions of the 1860's. The Seven Sisters, a spectacular ex- 
travaganza made up of many diverse and largely unrelated scenes, was 
first produced by Laura Keene at her theater in New York on November 
20, 1860. It had a phenomenal run (for that period) of 253 continuous 
performances. On F ebruary 11, 1861, a series of tableaux bearing on 
secession were added to this highly popular piece under the general 
heading of “Uncle Sam’s Magic Lantern.” The first tableau represented 
Columbia at the Tomb of Washington with Disunion. There followed 
additional tableaux showing: “the Thirty-four States, the Ebony Wedge, 
the Stump of the Liberty Tree, the Slave Auction, Calhoun’s Dream, 
Washington at Valley Forge, Liberty and Diogenes, Union and Liberty 
Forever, and the Apotheosis of Washington and the Union.” Uncle Sam 
appeared as a character carrying an eagle under his arm. 

A very popular offering in the fall of 1861 was The Southern Refugee; 
or, False and True, “a magnificent, military, spectacular pantomime.” It 
was first produced by A. M. Hernandez at the Canterbury Music Hall in 
New York in August, 1861. It ran for five months and was repeated reg- 
ularly throughout the war.*” 

In an attempt to recreate the success of The Seven Sisters, a new pro- 
duction, The Seven Sons, opened at Laura Keene’s theater in New York 
on September 3, 1861. One scene of the production was set in a Federal 
picket camp on the south bank of the Potomac. By November 18, several 
“Union tableaux” had been introduced. Some of the characters included 
Columbia, Machiavelli (“afterwards an unmitigated abolitionist”), and 
Caesar (“afterwards a war correspondent”). This production lasted until 
December 21.% In Wilmington, North Carolina, on June 8, 1864, Ida Ver- 
non gave a program which included a recitation and a tableau, Sic Sem- 
per Tyrannis, in which she appeared as the Goddess of Liberty “speaking 
the beautiful poem written for her by the Virginia Comedian, C. Toler 
Wolfe, Esq." 

It would be impossible to list all of the tableaux given in this period, 
for, in addition to its popularity with professional groups, this was the 
favorite form of amateur theatricals, both for pleasure and for the in- 
numerable “benefits” which occurred in every town. It is safe to say that 
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tableaux outnumbered every other form of entertainment combined and 
that a large share of them were related to the war. 

In addition to the more regular theatrical productions, there was a 
large amount of what might best be classified as “miscellaneous enter- 
tainment.” In late July, 1861, for example, Barnum’s in New York was 
exhibiting a war hero, William Tillman, who had been captured by a 
Confederate privateer and had escaped after killing several of his cap- 
tors. Also in July, 1861, a nightly recitation of The Rebellion and the 
War, “with dissolving views of the campaign,” was being given at De- 
Cordova’s Lyceum in New York.’ In June, 1863, Barnum’s was offering 
“Miss Major Pauline Cushman, Union Spy and Scout,” who gave an ac- 
count of her experiences in the Secret Service of the United States. She © 
also appeared in a number of plays." These are only a few examples of | 
the myriad number of such offerings throughout the war. 

In another sense also the war was always present in the theaters. Or- 
chestras played patriotic tunes and vocal soloists sang the war songs of 
the day. After the occupation of Nashville, a military directive ordered 
the inclusion of at least three Union patriotic musical numbers at every 
performance.’ And, not to be forgotten, is the fact that a large share of 
the audiences in most towns was made up of soldiers and other transients 
of a war population. The war, in fact, made the theater a profitable enter- 
prise in some towns for the first time (as in Nashville), and in others it 
multiplied the population to the point that several theaters were needed 
to meet the demand. Richmond, for example, had quadrupled its popula- 
tion over the 1860 figure by 1864. 


IV 
The study of contemporary plays dealing with the Civil War suggests 


several conclusions: 

(1) A much larger number of such plays was written during the period 
than has generally been assumed. In judging the numerical output of this 
period a number of factors must be kept in mind. First, the list of plays is 
not yet complete. There must have been many plays, written and pro- 
duced by amateurs, of the type described by Bryan in the following 
passage: 


Determined to give the public a “real treat,” the “Dramatic Society” of Sand- 
ersville [Ga.] presented Jacob Haines, or The Volunteer, a new production 
written expressly for the Society. 
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Still other plays might reasonably have been included in this survey on 
the basis of their titles, but have been excluded because there is no record 
of their content and because some of them may possibly be English or 
French plays dealing with the Crimean War. It should be remembered, 
as well, that this review does not include any of the considerable number 
of dramatic treatments of the war which appeared on the English stage 
at the time.’ 

On the other hand, the output of Civil War plays was unquestionably 
slight in comparison to the total number of plays in theatrical repertories 
during the four-year period. One major theater could have produced in 
a single season more plays than the total number considered in this ar- 
ticle. This observation should be viewed in terms of theatrical conditions 
of the mid-nineteenth century. In the repertory system then dominant, a 
backlog of plays (principally Shakespearean plays or popular favorites 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries) was built up and 
retained for many years. To it would be added a few successful plays 
from recent seasons. Moreover, there was a well-established tradition of 
filling any demand for new plays by importing from the English theater. 
In short, the demand for new plays by native authors on any subject was 
slight, and the number of war plays, unquestionably small by comparison 
with the total number of plays in the repertories of the time, is not sur- 

rising. 

(2) The Confederate theater was much more active than has common- 
ly been assumed, and it produced a number of plays of comparable 
quality to those produced in the North. 

(3) The spirit or tone in which the war background was treated varied 
from the deepest seriousness to the most ludicrously comic. Playwrights 
on both sides launched attacks on their enemies by jeering at them, by 
painting them as criminals, traitors, or brigands, and by prophesying or 
depicting their defeat; they used the stage to maintain morale and evoke 
patriotic sentiments by dramatizing military triumphs, and by provoking 
laughter at unpleasant but unavoidable conditions created by the war. 

(4) No major playwright wrote war plays for the theater during this 
time. One must keep in mind, however, that the earlier American school 
of playwrights, including Robert Montgomery Bird, Nathaniel Parker 
Willis, and George Henry Boker, had ceased to write by this time, and 
that the later school had not yet developed. Moses throws some light on 
one of the reasons for this situation. 


The truth of the matter is, before 1870, the actor was supreme, the dramatist 
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passed in 1867, “in consequence of the change in American affairs.” Nicoll, op. 
cit., II, 705. 
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In addition to the more regular theatrical productions, there was a 
large amount of what might best be classified as “miscellaneous enter- 
tainment.” In late July, 1861, for example, Barnum’s in New York was 
exhibiting a war hero, William Tillman, who had been captured by a 
Confederate privateer and had escaped after killing several of his cap- 
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chestras played patriotic tunes and vocal soloists sang the war songs of 
the day. After the occupation of Nashville, a military directive ordered 
the inclusion of at least three Union patriotic musical numbers at every 
performance. And, not to be forgotten, is the fact that a large share of 
the audiences in most towns was made up of soldiers and other transients 
of a war population. The war, in fact, made the theater a profitable enter- 
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than has generally been assumed. In judging the numerical output of this 
period a number of factors must be kept in mind. First, the list of plays is 
not yet complete. There must have been many plays, written and pro- | 
duced by amateurs, of the type described by Bryan in the following 
passage: 
Determined to give the public a “real treat,” the “Dramatic Society” of Sand- 
ersville [Ga.] presented Jacob Haines, or The Volunteer, a new production 
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merely an appendage. The consciousness of this fact, I believe, was one of the 1 
handicaps under which the playwright worked.! ; 


(5) The fact remains that few of the surviving plays reviewed in this 
study have any real artistic merit. Most of them were written hastily with 
more of an eye for the timeliness which would create popular appeal 
than with any desire to present the struggle in artistic terms. 

(6) Lack of artistic merit does not, however, make these plays any less 
significant as social documents. In this respect they are far more import- 
ant than the so-called “major” Civil War plays for which, it is often said, 
the American theater had to wait until twenty years after the end of hos- | 
tilities. These later works include Boucicault’s Belle Lamar (1882), Gil- 
lette’s Held by the Enemy (1886) and Secret Service (1895), Howard’s | 
Shenandoah (1888), Belasco’s The Heart of Maryland (1895), Fitch’s | 
Barbara Frietchie (1899), and Herne’s The Reverend Griffith Davenport © 
(1899). (These plays are discussed in Prof. Welsh’s article in this issue.) | 
Undoubtedly these plays are superior in terms of dramatic structure to | 
those written during the years of conflict, but none of them (with the ex- 
ception of Herne’s play) is really concerned with the war as such. Essen- 
tially they are conventional love stories in which the Civil War serves 
merely as a somewhat romanticized background or as a source of plot — 
complication. In Herne’s play, on the other hand, basic issues of the war | 
are central to the plot; partly because of this it ranks as one of the best ~ 
dramatic treatments of the period yet written. 

Despite the artistic superiority of the later plays, the Civil War as such | 
is more accurately reflected in the contemporary dramatic treatments. | 
Some of them, like the later works, merely used the war as background | 
for a romantic story, but even these reflect the popular thought and feel- | 
ing of the time, and the more serious of them treat the war not as a | 
trivial event but as a matter of life and death. Many of these contempo- | 
rary plays are extant and offer opportunity for further study; others | 
might be found by intensive searching. They are valuable documents and 
a worthy subject for research, since they represent the war not as seen in 
retrospect but as it was experienced. 
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Civil War Theater: 


The War in Drama 


WILLARD WELSH 


WHEN JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS PUBLISHED HIS CHRONICLE of the Civil War, 
he entitled it America’s Tragedy; and the name which Otto Eisenschiml 
and Ralph Newman gave to their “panorama” of this heroic period was 
The American Iliad.’ By their very choice of titles these historians re- 
flected a feeling which must have occurred to many who studied the 
violent struggle between the North and South, a feeling that here was 
fact worthy to furnish inspiration for the mightiest forms of fiction, the 
dramatic tragedy and the poetic epic. This expectation would seem justi- 
fied by the position of the Civil War as one of the truly significant events 
in the life of the United States. But important historical events do not nec- 
essarily evoke great legends. For every Trojan War glorified by dramas 
and epics, numberless other battles remain unsung. So it might be inter- 
esting for us to ask these questions: Have fictional representations of the 
Civil War occurred in significant numbers? Have they manifested a sig- 
nificance comparable to the event itself? Now that almost a century has 
passed since the struggle took place, it should be possible to survey the 
fictional output dealing with the Civil War and draw some conclusions 
regarding its size, its variety, and its meaning. For the sake of brevity, this 
investigation will be limited to dramatic representations of the event, 
and Civil War novels will be mentioned only when they furnished ma- 
terial for stage adaptations. If our survey is to include all of the dramas 
which had any bearing upon the Civil War, it must begin more than a 
hundred years ago with the appearance of one of the most expedient 
novels and dramas ever written, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. From 1852 (the 


1 James Truslow Adams, —- Tragedy (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1934); Otto Eisenschiml and Ralph Newman, The American Iliad (New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1947). 
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year in which Uncle Tom’s Cabin was not only published but also placed 
on the stage) until the present day, hundreds of plays have been written 
concerning both the issues that fomented the Civil War and the con- 
flict itself, or have used the war as background for a dramatic story. It 
is impossible to estimate precisely the number of these dramas, because 
not even a majority of them are now in existence. Many were written for 
a single occasion, later to be discarded or lost. In the nineteenth century, 
there were no adequate copyright laws to protect the playwright, and 
scripts were therefore zealously guarded and withheld from publication | 
as long as they were stageworthy. The result of this practice was the 

eventual disappearance of many old plays. In most cases those dramas 


had no literary or theatrical distinction, and their loss went unmourned. | 


Unfortunately, this was not always true. One of the finest dramas about | 
the Civil War, in the opinion of the best critics of the day, was lost when 7 
a fire which razed the author’s home destroyed his collection of manu- | 
scripts. The play referred to is James A. Herne’s The Reverend Griffith | 
Davenport. All that remains of this admirable play is the fourth act, | 
which the English critic, William Archer, had thought so interesting and / 
well-constructed that he had personally requested and obtained a copy 
of it from the author. This fragment — together with a synopsis of the [ 
remaining four acts of the play, reconstructed by the playwright’s wife 
and daughter after his death — tells us a great deal about Herne’s play. 
In a somewhat similar fashion, a researcher can piece together a general | 
picture of many lost Civil War dramas from programs, advertisements, | 
and reviews. And for the purpose of this survey, it has been possible to [| 
secure from the special drama collections of several university libraries 
examples of the more uncommon varieties of war pieces, which have, [| 
for the most part, been known only by title. Some of these dramas have [7 
gone unnoticed in the standard accounts of America drama; and yet, 
without them our picture of the theatrical activities of the period is in- [ 
complete. Undoubtedly, in future years even more plays of historical [7 
interest will be recovered; and these will help to throw new light upon ff 
the effect of the Civil War on American thought and dramatic expression. | 
A chronological listing of all available plays about the Civil War 
reveals that dramas on this subject have appeared continuously through- 
out the one-hundred-year span of this study, with somewhat larger ff 
numbers of them being written around the time of the war itself and 
during a revival of interest occurring in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. The quality and general content of these dramas vary greatly. 
Plays were penned by amateurs, hack playwrights, and distinguished 
authors; by abolitionists, unionists, Northerners, Southerners, patriots, 
G.A.R. veterans, retired colonels and generals, actors, and directors; by [ 
romanticists, realists, sentimentalists, and pacifists. These authors made | 
use of different dramatic forms — comedy, melodrama, and the serious 
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play — in order to serve a diversity of ends. An examination of the order 
in which these plays were written reveals an interesting pattern of 
development from one kind of Civil War play to another. The factors 
which seem to have been most important in determining this develop- 
ment are the following: (1) the proximity of the time of writing to the 
historic event, (2) the contemporary public attitude toward the Civil 
War, as well as toward war in general, (3) the forms and styles of drama 
currently in vogue, and (4) the craftsmanship and talent displayed in 
the dramatic presentations of the time. These changing conditions, op- 
erating together or separately, altered the shape of the Civil War drama 


) from decade to decade, presenting the spectacle of an ever-changing and 


developing legend. 

The chronicle of this change in Civil War drama should be of interest 
not only to the compiler of theatrical lore but also to anyone interested 
in the history of popular thought and ideas in America. Drama, by its 
very nature, demands immediate sympathetic and antipathetic responses 
from its spectators; and, for this reason, it must not stray too far afield 
of popular opinion. So the plays of a particular period, especially those 
which were enthusiastically received, usually reflect that era’s widely- 
held beliefs and attitudes. The plays of our survey, therefore, may help 
us to answer sociological questions of this sort: When did animosity 
between North and South disappear to the point where a Confederate 
soldier could be sympathetically portrayed in a play produced in North- 
ern theaters? When was the public appetite for the reproduction of 
actual battles replaced by a taste for Civil War romances and intrigues 
of love and honor? When did the vivid colors of a violent struggle dim 
to the pastel shades of sentiment and nostalgia? What did popular 
thought hold to be the major issues of the conflict? What traits made a 
character a hero or a villain in the eyes of these eras’ audiences? In order 
to elucidate some of the significant ideas from these Civil War dramas, 
one or more examples will be selected from each chronological grouping 
to be recounted and discussed in fuller detail. 


I 


The first group of plays to be considered are those pre-war dramas 
which dealt in one way or another with the issues of the contention. 
) Most notable in this group were the dramas which pled the cause of 
) the Negro slave, with Uncle Tom’s Cabin overshadowing all others by 
) its overwhelming popularity. Even before the last installment of Mrs. 
) Stowe’s novel had appeared in National Era, playwrights rushed to adapt 
)) it to the stage. Though many dramatizations were made, George L. 

Aiken’s version, commissioned by G. C. Howard, theatrical manager of 
) the Museum at Troy, New York, was the most successful. Brought to 
| New York City in July, 1858, the play established a run of three hundred 
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performances (phenomenal indeed for those days! ).2 The Howards were 
encouraged by the demand for tickets to perform their show as many as 
eighteen times a week, a feat which practically required the company 
to live in their costumes and make-up.* Simultaneously, other versions 
were being performed in New York City, as well as in cities across the 
breadth of the United States. 

What kind of drama was this that aroused such a flurry of interest? 
Basically, it was a melodrama of the sensational and spectacular variety 
which was becoming the most popular theatrical fare of the day. Mrs. 
Stowe’s novel, with its multiplicity of characters and settings, its senti- 
mental presentation of human suffering, its portrayal of villainy and 
harrowing escapes, lent itself especially well to this form of drama. Es- 
sential to melodrama was the creation of heroes and heroines who would 
appear pathetic and villains who would seem hateful. In Uncle Tom, 
Eliza, and Simon Legree, Mrs. Stowe contrived characters so appealing 
and so despicable that they became symbols for the whole anti-slavery 
movement. k 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin was melodramatic in form, but its use of contro- [ 
versial subject matter made it something else as well. In most of the [ 
crude melodramas of this era, the main characters were mere symbols of [ 
abstract good and evil. But by associating the virtue and vice of her 
drama with particular racial and sectional types, Mrs. Stowe gave her 
story social and political implications that placed her play in the realm [7 
of propaganda drama. Mrs. Stowe, it is said, did not wish her novel to be F 
another fagot thrown upon the abolitionists’ bonfire. Instead, she hoped | 
that it might help to bind North and South together in common bonds ff 
of human sympathy.* But in the increasing agitation of the times, the f 
qualifying sections of her work — those that portrayed well-treated 
slaves and unscrupulous Northerners — were disregarded by both sides. 
What had made her story so popular in the first place was the anti- 
slavery sentiment already abroad in the air. Making use of this sentiment F 
in the establishment of her sympathetic characters, Mrs. Stowe intensi- F 
fied those feelings by a tale so vivid and stirring that it became a moving Ff 
force in men’s lives. 

In a companion article in this journal, William Reardon and John ff 
Foxen analyze Uncle Tom's Cabin as an early American example of the 
propaganda play. Therefore, it will not be necessary to discuss this genre J 
further, except to note the other plays of this type which were produced. 
Dred, Harriet Beecher Stowe’s second novel about slavery, was also f 


2 A. M. Drummond and Richard Moody, “The Hit of the Century: Uncle Tom’s f 
Cabin—1852-1952,” Educational Theatre Journal, IV (December, 1952), 318. : 
% Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of the American Drama from the Beginning to | 
the Civil War (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1944), p. 288. 
* Drummond and Moody, op. cit., p. 316. 
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adapted for the stage by several different playwrights. C. W. Taylor's 
version opened in New York on September 22, 1856, and played for five 
weeks. Versions by John Brougham and H. J. Conway were less success- 
ful. Neighbor Jackwood (1857), J. T. Trowbridge’s adaptation of his own 
novel, and Ossawattomie Brown (1859), both allied themselves with 
anti-slavery thought by making heroes of Negro protectors and libera- 
tors.® The latter dramatized John Brown’s raid at Harper's Ferry only a 
few months after it took place. 

An illustration that the techniques of the propaganda play could be 
used to further the arguments of either side of a controversy was supplied 
by The Old Plantation; or, The Real Uncle Tom. Performed at the “Old 
Bowery” Theater on March 1, 1860, this play had as its villain a Yankee 
abolitionist who tried to abduct forcibly a quadroon slave from the plan- 
tation where she contentedly resided. The abolitionist’s schemes were 
foiled, and he was punished. The controversial aspect of this performance 
was pronounced on the advertisement of the play by the words, “Union! 
Union! Union!”* 

The subject of slavery was so charged with emotion that even when 
a playwright tried to make use of dramatic material inherent in the 
situation without arousing sectional antagonism he could not avoid an 
implied condemnation of the Southern institution. When the successful 
Irish-American playwright, Dion Boucicault, wrote The Octoroon (1859), 
he sought to make a tragedy of the love of a white man for a woman 
of mixed blood. At the end of this melodramatic play, Zoe, the octoroon 
heroine, poisons herself because she knows that marriage to her white 
sweetheart is impossible.’ Joseph Jefferson, who played a comic role in 
the drama, testified to the author’s intent to be “noncommittal,” but he 
described the effect of the play in this way: “The dialogue and characters 
of the play made one feel for the South, but the action proclaimed against 
slavery and called loudly for its abolition.”* 

Beside those melodramas which attempted to sway the sympathies of 
audiences with sentimental portrayals of misery and injustice, the pre- 
war drama contained comedies. These plays sought to make their effect 
upon the social and political scene by exorcising fanatical sectionalism 
through laughter and ridicule. One example of this type, listed by Odell 
in his Annals, is Distant Relations; or, A Southerner in New York (1859). 


5 Quinn, op. cit., pp. 289-90. In George C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, 
Vol. VII (New York: Columbia University Press, 1931), p. 230, the following 
variant date and title are given: “And here, on the 17th [o: October, 1859], was 


uestionable thing—The Insurrection; or, Kansas and Harper's Ferry, ‘by 
—_— 


7 Dion ee The Octoroon, in Representative American Plays (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1938), pp. 394-98. 
8 Joseph Jefferson, Autobiography (New York: The Century Co., 1897), p. 214. 
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The play tells of the visit of a Southern planter to his son, a farmer in 
New Jersey. The cast is full of mildly eccentric types, and the whole 
light-hearted proceedings were calculated to exemplify the slogan, 
printed on the program: “No North, no South, but Justice and Fratern- 
ity.”® 

Although Distant Relations is not extant, another play, unmentioned 
by either Quinn or Odell, offers an excellent example of pre-war comedy. 
This is a farce in two acts entitled The Hon. Anodyne Humdrum; or, The 
Union Must and Shall be Preserved, published in Boston in 1860. 
Whether or not the play was ever performed is a mystery. The printed 
copy expressly forbids performance without the author's consent; and the 
use of a pseudonym, “Aristophanes Junior,” on the script’s cover may 
have made that condition difficult to fulfill. Whoever the author was, he 
shows considerable skill in developing a comic situation. The scene is 
Richmond, Virginia. The playwright pictures the people of the city in 
the grips of an unreasonable fear that they will be imminently invaded 
by the abolitionists and “Black Republicans” of the North. The main 
target of ridicule is the Hon. Anodyne Humdrum, whom the Dramatis 
Personae describes in this fashion: “formerly United States Senator, but 
unknown to the present generation; — hence luminary of the “Constitu- 
tional Union Party’. Humdrum is ridiculed as a symbol of that real or 
imagined faction which would compromise any principle and suffer any 
humiliation to preserve the Union. When he arrives in the South on a 
good-will speech-making tour, he is at once accosted by the Vigilance 
Committee which has occupied the depot. The passport he carries, in 
willing compliance with the new Southern restrictions, proclaims him a 
Northerner; and the Vigilantes proceed to treat him in a very undignified 
manner. Later, when he arrives at the home of Mr. Dough Olivebranch, 
a New England Merchant, resident of Richmond, he and his host discuss 
the occurrence: 


Mr. Oli. I am very sorry. But then, you will easily understand that the South is 
so irritated!— 

Hum. I perfectly understand. That’s the reason they irritated my— (Putting his 
hands soothingly on the place.) 

Mr. Oli. There is a good side to Northern people being kicked,— 

Hum. Which only fanatics would refuse to acknowledge. 

Mr. Oli. For my part, I see no other way of appeasing the just irritation of our 
Southern brethren, than by passing a law to that effect. . 


Hum. It’s the very principle of the Union—in contradistinction from sectional- 
ism. 


° Quinn, op. cit 
10 Aristophanes Junior, The Hon. Anodyne Humdrum: or, The Union Must and Shall 
be Preserved (Boston: Stacy & Richardson, 1860), p. 2. 
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Mr. Oli. Whosoever likes to be kicked, is a Constitutional Union man; and 
whosoever objects to being kicked, is a disunionist!" 


The basic complication, reminiscent of Moliére, concerns the attempt 
of the gullible guardian, Mr. Olivebranch, to marry his niece Emily to 
the ludicrous fraud of the piece, Anodyne Humdrum. Emily is really in 
love with Frank Sterling, disfavored by the uncle because he is a North- 
erner and the editor of a Republican newspaper. After much comic con- 
fusion — Humdrum is mistaken for Sterling and forced to undergo further 
indignity — Sterling reestablishes sanity in the community by persuading 
the Southerners that they are being used by charlatans like Humdrum in 
order to further these schemers’ political ambitions. 

Much satire is directed toward Southern politicians, and many of the 
comic characters of the play may have had actual prototypes. Two of the 
most humorous are Governor Whizz, “a Southern Don Quixote,” and 
Hon. Stephen Patrick McDougal, “a political desperado;—Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency.” In one very amusing scene, both men 
harangue the crowd from soap boxes on either side of the stage. As they 
compete for favor, McDougal offering to subdue the North by law and 
Whizz by force (though his troops consist of only ten ill-clad “Home- 
spuns”), their schemes grow more and more grandiose until they have 
soared to the realms of the galaxies: 


McDougal. And I'll make it criminal for the pulse of the North to beat, for the 
brains of the North to think, for the heart of the North to throb a pulsation, a 
thought, a throb of liberty! And how'll I do it? I'll do it by law, gentlemen! 
Crowd. McDougal and the law! .. . 

Gov. W. And I'll make war upon all three kingdoms of Nature—the animal, the 
vegetable, and the mineral. War upon all creation, without exception. I'll spread 
the blessings of slavery beyond the stars, and through the infinitude of space— 
with those my ten Homespuns. 

Crowd. War—war—war! Whizz’s our President! 


Obviously, The Hon. Anodyne Humdrum was political satire and 
burlesque, too virulent to be acceptable to a Southern audience. The 
reasonable attitude which the play sought to establish through the 
character of Frank Sterling was a typically Northern one. The play re- 
flects Northern dissatisfaction with the Constitution as interpreted by a 
predominantly Southern Supreme Court in decisions like that in the 
Dred Scott Case. It also reflects discontent with the Congressional policy 
of bribing Southern states into remaining in the Union. While Distant 
Relations tried to pacify the two sides by laughing at common foibles, 
The Hon. Anodyne Humdrum must have raised antagonism in the South 


11 Ibid., pp. 25-26. 
12 Tbid., p. 2. 
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by its ridicule. Like the melodramas of this period, this kind of political 
satire played a part in increasing the tension between North and South, 
until in the spring of 1861 the Civil War began. 


Il 


The beginning of hostilities closes one period of Civil War drama and 
opens another. No sooner had the first shots been fired at Fort Sumter 
than theater managers began preparing representations of this clash of 
arms for their stages. An account of “Contemporary Dramatic Treatments 
of the Civil War,” prepared by O. G. and Lenyth Brockett for this issue 
of Civil War History, enumerates a long list of war pieces performed in 
the theaters of both the Union and the Confederacy. Because of the 
thoroughness of this compilation of all of the now-available theatrical 
records of 1861 to 1865, no further listing of plays for this ‘period is 
necessary. What should be reviewed, perhaps, for the purposes of our 
survey are the varieties of drama representing the war years. 

The plays with which we are concerned from 1861 to 1865, beside 
supplying entertainment for a war-time population, fulfilled two major 
needs or desires. The first desire was for graphic representations of the 
latest battles or military incidents. The similarity between the plays 
which served this purpose and our modern newsreels has been very aptly 
pointed out. Timeliness was essential to this kind of production. Mana- 
gers could be assured of full houses only as long as the military encounter 
they had tricked out upon their stages commanded topical interest. The 
amazing speed with which some of these dramatizations followed the 
actual event suggests that, in most cases, timeliness was achieved by a 
sacrifice of both artistry and authenticity. In William Gillette's Civil 
War drama, Held by the Enemy, there appears an amusing character, a 
magazine illustrator, assigned to the front lines, who prepares his “eye- 
witness” battle sketches ahead of time so that he need only title them 
and rush them off to his editor as soon as a battle commences. It is not 
unlikely that similar techniques were used by some company play- 
wrights; and last month’s “Battle of Boonville” may have become the 
newly advertised “Battle of Bull Run” without too much alteration. Most 
of the hasty dramatizations of topical material seem to have been fitted 
out with a conventional plot — one or more sets of lovers and several 
comic characters. And, to make the show as entertaining as possible, 
many different kinds of pleasing novelties were introduced: songs, 
dramatic recitations, spectacles, scenic devices, and tableaux. 

The second war-time need was for theatrical programs which inspired 
patriotic sentiments and bolstered morale. This additional desire, as well 
as the first one, was accomplished when a play commemorated a vic- 
torious battle or celebrated an act of heroism. The theaters of both sides 
consistently chose for dramatization those encounters in which their 
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troops had been triumphant; and, in most cases, different battles held 
the stage in the Union and in the Confederacy. Most of these perform- 
ances made effective use of patriotic anthems, displays of banners and 
military trappings, odes to the strength and justice of the cause, examples 
of the cowardice and atrociousness of the enemy, and finally, predictions 
of final glorious victory, usually presented in all the splendors of a spec- 
tacular transformation scene. 


Ill 


The dramas composed in the twenty year period following the Civil 
War were, for the most part, simply enlargements and refinements of 
those hurriedly-contrived battle plays and patriotic pageants of the war 
years. With the death of the Confederacy and the attendant devastation 
of the Southland, Southern drama virtually ceased to exist. The plays 
written from 1865 to 1885 reflected the Northern point of view; and, 
for the victorious North, many of the theatrical needs of the prior period 
continued to exist. For example, there still remained a desire on the part 
of audiences to see graphic representations of the momentous events 
which had recently transpired. With Lee’s surrender to Grant and John- 
ston’s capitulation to Sherman, it became possible for playwrights to tell 
the full story of the Civil War; and many amateur dramatists did just 
that, trying to crowd into one play every engagement from Sumter to 
Appomattox. With the war's end, time became available for the officers 
and men who had fought its battles to set down their experiences. Some 
chose to write these accounts in dramatic form, and they contributed 
plays of somewhat more authenticity than had formerly been produced. 

Beside the desire to recount a thrilling story, there was an even 
greater need to celebrate the end of fighting and commemorate the 
heroic effort that had preserved the Union. The terrible battle losses 
suffered by the Northern as well as the Southern armies tempered the 
jubilation with which the Union victory was celebrated. But the fact that 
so many soldiers had been killed made it all the more necessary that 
the causes for which they fought be publicly reaffirmed — “that these 
dead shall not have died in vain.” In the expression of their patriotic 
feelings, nineteenth century Americans were not as self-conscious or 
cynical as their countrymen are today. They expressed their love of 
country unashamedly, and they did not hesitate to equate its destiny 
with that of the noblest principles they could conceive. Such abstract 
terms as Liberty and Justice they construed as living, vital forces; and 
they liked to picture them as statuesque goddesses or winged spirits. 
This tendency toward allegorical personification reached the stage in the 
extremely popular form of entertainment known as tableaux. Because of 
the importance of these spectacular presentations in mirroring the 
patriotic sentiments of the post-war years, this form of drama will be 
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illustrated before we discuss the more realistic treatments of the war. 

Tableaux dealing with the Civil War began to appear even before the 
actual hostilities had begun, usually as short additions to programs of 
one kind or another. Quinn mentions the fact that, as early as February 
11, 1861, George H. Miles had inserted “a second act of national tableau,” 
entitled “Uncle {am’s Magic Lantern,” into a popular spectacle called 
The Seven Sisters. That tableaux were added to concerts as well as 
spectacles is evidenced by an item in Odell’s Annals of the New York 
Stage which states that on April 20, 23, and 25, 1861, J. M. Hager per- 
formed, in addition to his regular concert, an Allegory and Tableau, 
entitled Disunion!* J]. M. Hager was a professor of music who evidently 
had a plethora of pupils, for he advertised a trained chorus of “five 
hundred young ladies and gentlemen” for his entertainments.’® When he 
ventured his first Allegory and Tableau, the war had hardly begun. Addi- 
tional material must have been incorporated as the war progressed, for 
by 1865 Hager had assembled a full evening’s program, grandiloquently 
entitled Grand National Allegory and Tableaux Written Expressly for 
J. M. Hager's Grand Entertainments. Fortunately, this final version, 
which Odell notes was still being performed in 1869, is available in 
printed form and offers an excellent elucidation of this kind of theatrical 
performance. 

In an afterword to the script Hager states, “The press, wherever the 
Tableau has been presented have pronounced it the FINEST ALLE- 
GORICAL REPRESENTATION ever arranged upon the Stage for the 
public eye.”” Surely, the impresario must have made use of all five 
hundred of his students, for the cast of characters includes not only a 
long list of personifications, such as Goddess of Liberty, Truth, Justice, 
War, Military, Foreign Intervention, Peace, Ceres, and the United States 
(represented by thirty-seven young ladies), but also adds for good 
measure the Army of the Potomac, Sherman’s Bummers, and a Colored 
Brigade. The program was divided into two parts. The first section 
begins before the war with Liberty reigning over her peaceful states 
and ends when a quarrel leads to disunion. The second section represents 
the conflict and concludes after Lincoln’s death with a Grand Final 
Tableau of Peace. The libretto for the performance is comprised mainly 
of speeches and vocal solos in rhymed couplets, interlarded with choral 
numbers — traditional and popular airs fitted out with appropriate new 
words. 


In the first part of the program, each of the states is presented in the 


14 Odell, Annals, Vol. VII, p. 312. 

15 Ibid., p. 372. 

16 Odell, Annals, Vol. VIII, p. 667. 

17 Grand National Allegory and Tableaux Written Expressly for J. M. Hager’s Grand 
Entertainments (Springfield, Mass.: Samuel Bowles & Company, cl1865), p. 31. 
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order of their admission to the Union; and each voices in a quatrain her 
distinguishing trait or contribution to the United States. An example of 
the songs which interrupt these thirty-seven responses is “Yankee Doodle” 
with the following new lyrics: 
We stand together hand in hand, 
As we have stood for ages, 
To battle for the right, while might 
Against us vainly rages.’ 

An interesting exception to this general style of performance occurs 
when the Irishman and German are introduced as immigrants to Ameri- 
can shores. These two speak in comic dialect, and when the character 
of the Negro Boy appears the verse is temporarily abandoned for prose 
so that these national types can engage in the kind of farcical comedy 
that had been so popular on the American stage for decades. In this 
byplay, the Negro convinces the gullible German that he too is a Dutch- 
man who, after fifteen years in the American clime, had sunburned 
severely. The German leaves for home on the next Bremen steamer! But 
the Negro finds it impossible to trick the wily Irishman, and both remain 
to present typical songs. To the melody of “Dearest May,” the Negro 
sings the following verse and chorus: 


Oh! white folks does you see me, 
You bleeves I’se mighty gay, 

But you'd not laugh, I reckons, 
Was your children fixed dis way. 

‘Tis true I picks the banjo, 
And dance de shuffle reel, 

Yet pray don’t tink de nigga boy 
No shame nor hope can feel. 

We pray de Lord he show us signs, 
We some day shall be free; 

De norf wind tell it to de pines, 
De wild duck to the sea.” 


The presence of the Negro Boy causes a quarrel between the States. 


Massachusetts. 
He is not fair nor pleasant to the eye, 
But has the right of happiness. Can you that truth deny? 


South Carolina. 
Oh! I don’t care what your fine thoughts may be, 
I own him: he shall always work for me. 


Massachusetts. 
Shame, sister? 
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South Carolina. 
Hold your tongue! 


Liberty. 
Peace, children, peace; 
Pray let this hot and angry quarrel cease.” 
As the quarrel continues, the Cotton States secede; and Part One 
concludes with the chorus singing, “The First Gun is Fired.” 

In the second part, War is summoned; and, after a “Rallying Song,” 
the individual states either lend the country their aid or go over to the 
seceding states. Foreign Intervention enters to connive against the Union, 
and the Negro reappears to sing the praises of “Massa Lincum.” In the 
concluding portion of the performance, three messengers arrive, one 
after the other. The first announces the joyful news of the end of the war. 
The second relates the woeful tale of Lincoln’s assassination. And the 
third tells that the President’s murderer has also been slain. At this 
point, the entrance of Peace, to the strains of the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
announces the Grand Final Tableau, which is formed around the figures 
of the Goddess of Liberty, crowning a maimed soldier, and War, “over- 
come and prostrate.” Fifteen separate stations or groupings are called 
for to achieve the spectacular picture planned by Mr. Hager. He advises 
the use of red lights to bring out the full glory of the scene, and offers 
the following advice to the audience: “The spectator will see its beauties 
more forcibly by studying the historical points aimed to be presented, 
while, at the same time, noting the scenic arrangements.”*! 

J. M. Hager’s Grand Allegory and Tableaux represents only one variety 
of the patriotic pageant of this era. An example of a slightly different 
kind was Colour Guard, a Military Allegory with Tableaux, performed 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music from February 22 to March 1, 1873.” 
If we are correct in assuming that this military allegory is not A. R. 
Calhoun’s play, The Color Guard — and it seems most likely that Odell 
would have referred to it as Colonel Calhoun’s work if it had been — then 
we are provided with an excellent illustration of the similarity of many 
of the war dramas to the allegorical entertainments of the day. Calhoun’s 
drama, The Color Guard, for example, makes use of many of the tech- 
niques of the military allegory — music, declamations, military drills, 
and tableaux vivants. Furthermore, the drama has the symmetrical or- 
ganization of a pageant. In the opening scenes of the play, news of war 
arrives, and the townsmen organize a battalion which leaves for the 
front; at the end of the play, the conclusion of peace brings the men 
back to their homes. Each occasion is accompanied by formal speech- 
20 Ibid. 


21 Ibid., p. $1. 
22 Odell, Annals, Vol. IX, p. 353. 
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making; the women present a flag to the men on their departure, and 
on the battalion’s return the tattered, blood-stained emblem is returned 
to them. Another aspect of allegory which is evident in dramas of this sort 
is the use of symbolical figures. Such representative characters as the 
“color guard,” the “drummer boy,” the “volunteer,” and the “Union 
prisoner” are given the title roles in a significant number of the military 
dramas of this period. 

In his History of the American Drama, Arthur Hobson Quinn has pre- 

sented the following list of plays produced immediately after the end of 
the Civil War: 
Grant's Campaign, or Incidents of the Rebellion by John F. Poole at the New 
Bowery in December, 1865; The Union Prisoner by Milnes Levick at Barnum’s 
Museum in December, 1867; British Neutrality by T. B. De Walden at the 
Olympic in July, 1869; Ulysses, or the Return of U. S. Grant at the Union 
Square Theater in September, 1871, and The Returned Volunteer at the Acad- 
emy of Music in October, 1871, indicate perhaps sufficiently the nature of the 
themes treated.”3 


Odell supplies some additional information about these dramas, includ- 
ing an earlier date, January 23, 1865, for the first performance of The 
Union Prisoner. Also, the cast for Ulysses, or the Return of S. G. — as 
Odell records this title — includes such characters as Ulysses, Eurymach- 
us, Medon, and Penelope, suggesting that this skit was a burlesque 
rather than a serious treatment of the war. In the category of burlesque 
belongs Grant’s Cabinet by F. L. Donnelly, performed in March, 1869, 
at Hooley’s Minstrels in Brooklyn. Topical short plays dealing with the 
war abounded in the variety houses. For example, during the season of 
1866-1867, Tony Pastor's presented such playlets as Home from the War 
and Uncle Sam’s Veterans, as well as a ballet entitled The Soldier's 
Return.* Ten years later, the famous team of Harrigan and Hart were 
performing at the Theatre Comique a variety sketch called The Blue 
and the Grey. 

The plays of this period available for analysis are the following: Gen- 
eral Grant; or, The Star of Liberty and Union (1868) by Anicetus 
(William Adolphus Clark); The Color Guard: A Military Drama in Five 
Acts with Accompanying Tableaux (1870) by Col. Alfred Rochefort Cal- 
houn; The Drummer Boy of the Shenandoah: A Military Drama in Six 
Acts (1871) by George W. Heath; Belle Lamar: An Episode of the Civil 
War (1874) by Dion Boucicault; and Allatoona: An Historical and Mili- 
tary Drama in Five Acts (1875) by Major-General Judson Kilpatrick and 
J. Owen Moore. Several other dramas which treat of the war only in- 


23 Arthur Hobson Quinn, A History of the American Drama from the Civil War to 
the Present Day (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1945), I, 7. 

% Odell, Annals, Vol. VII, p. 665, and Vol. IX, p. 200. 

%5 Odell, Annals, Vol. VIII, pp. 535, 221-22. 
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cidentally will be mentioned during the discussion of these major plays. 

Several distinctive characteristics are discernible in the dramas. Their 
borrowing of techniques from the popular allegory and tableaux has 
already been cited. Another quality to be noticed is the use of historical 
figures and the representation of actual battles. Ulysses S. Grant, as the 
commanding general of the victorious armies, was most often presented 
in these plays. In General Grant; or, The Star of Union and Liberty, he 
is introduced by Lincoln in the following speech: 


Lin. We've had enough of tender-hearted warfare. My foot is down. Ah! here 
is Grant,—the best hope I yet have had for my distracted country: he can tell 
a story, and he can wield a sword.”6 


Beside Lincoln and Grant, this panoramic play introduces Secretaries 
Seward and Stanton, General George H. Thomas, and even J. Wilkes 
Booth and his conspirators. The final tableau is an apotheosis of historic 
figures: 


(The scene now changes to a brilliant illumination of the sky, in which ap- 
pears a grand star of five colors, each color representing one of the above 
named persons. Red for GRANT, who occupies the middle, blue for LINCOLN, 
who occupies the north section of the star, green for SEWARD, who occupies 
the south section of the star, and pink for SHERIDAN, yellow for SHERMAN, 
who occupy the east and west sections respectively.)?" 


The Drummer Boy of the Shenandoah is one of those plays which span 
the entire war. The personages seen fleetingly in its brief scenes are: 
Major Robert Anderson and General Beauregard at Fort Sumter, Colonel 
Ellsv--rth and General Joseph E. Johnston. Belle Lamar made use of only 
one historic figure, but that one, General “Stonewall” Jackson, was an 
especially colorful choice. Allatoona had in its cast: General John M. 
Corse, General Sherman, General Henry W. Slocum, and Colonel John E. 
Tourtellotte, while mention was made of many other actual participants 
in the incident, including the co-author himself, General Judson Kilpat- 
rick. 

Two extremes are evident in the use made in the plays of actual his- 
toric material. At one extreme we have the care taken by the authors of 
Allatoona to authenticate their dramatization of the actual battle at Alla- 
toona Pass, which took place October 5, 1864. In their play script they 
published a letter from General Corse, who commanded at Allatoona, 
stating that though he was so ignorant of dramatic affairs that he would 
not try to criticize the play, he did not hesitate to pronounce the battle 
of Allatoona very correctly represented. The authors also encouraged pro- 


26 Anicetus [William Adolphus Clark], Gen. Grant; or, The Star of Union and Liberty 
(New York: Samuel French, 1868), p. 11. 
27 Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
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ducers of their play to increase the verisimilitude of the Civil War scene 
by the insertion of local allusions. An interesting authors’ note describes 
how this realistic effect could be achieved in a scene in which marching 
troops are viewed and commented upon as they pass by a large window 
in the set. 

... the dialogue may be especially arranged to apply to the first regiment that 
left the location where the play is represented, designating the companies, 
complimenting the officers and men who deserve it. Comedy can be introduced 
by reference to the “odd” characters who went away. If the colonel or other 


officers who really went off with the regiment should pass across with the 
soldiers, it would add very much to the scene. 


In spite of the superficial authenticity of these plays, most of them are 
hopelessly dull. Even those military men who had known battle at first 
hand lapsed into the hackneyed clichés of the stage when they set about 
to dramatize their experiences. A war drama by Col. Horatio N. Warren, 
entitled Tilmon Joy, the Emancipator, exhibits all of the worst features of 
these plays.” Perhaps no more need be said to illustrate the stilted nature 
of this conventional piece than that it opens with Tilmon’s daughter re- 
citing all ten lengthy stanzas of “Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight.” The 
discrepancy between the actual war and its theatrical counterpart is es- 
pecially apparent when one compares the real life adventures of some of 
the military men who became playwrights with their dramatizations. 
Major General Judson Kilpatrick, for example, had an extremely color- 
ful career, if one is to believe the legends associated with his name. One 
humorous anecdote about Kilpatrick explains why he was remembered by 
Southerners as the only Yankee general who took a bath during the Civil 
War: “He was surprised by the enemy while bathing in a Carolina river. 
Undaunted, he sprang into his boots and onto his stallion (literally obey- 
ing the command ‘Boots and Saddles’) and, so accoutered, led the charge 
against the snipers. The Confederates (says the Northern account) fled 
‘in confusion.’ ”* Although this particular incident may have seemed un- 
suitable for stage presentation, it is regrettable that other colorful ex- 
ploits of such high spirited soldiers did not find their way onto the stage. 
With the help of a co-author of some dramatic experience, J. Owen 
Moore, Kilpatrick was able to bring some uniqueness to Allatoona and 


make it comparatively the most interesting of the Civil War plays of this 
period. 


%8 Maj.-Gen. Judson Kilpatrick and J. Owen Moore, Allatoona (New York: Samuel 
French & Son, 1875), p. 20. 

° Col. Horatio N. Warren, The Declaration of Independence and War History (Buf- 
falo: The Courier Company, 1894). This drama, which the author claims (p. iii) 
“is likely to become one of the most popular dramas on the American stage,” was 
probably written much earlier than its date of publication. 

% Christopher Morley, The Blue and the Gray (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., 1930), pp. v-vi. 
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In contrast to the inclination of some playwrights to use historical ma- 
terials accurately, others demonstrated the tendency to mold history into 
a less real but more dramatic pattern. The author of General Grant, for 
example, was evidently influenced by his idea of how a tragic event 
should be foreshadowed to have J. Wilkes Booth speak to Lincoln 
through a window and warn him of his approaching death. The whole 
characterization of Booth is unusual for 1868, the date of the play’s pub- 
lication; for Booth is made a hero not unlike Shakespeare's Brutus. Wil- 
liam A. Clark, writing the drama under a pseudonym, acknowledges in 
his preface that he is writing against the temper of the times which de- 
manded that Booth be portrayed “as a fiend in human form and without 
one redeeming trait of character!” Clark argues his interpretation in these 
words: 


We do not contend that Booth acted wisely, or is entitled to any praise for his 
attack on Mr. Lincoln; but we do contend that he was no mercenary, paid 
assassin to do a deed of blood against his conscience and wholly regardless of 
his manhood: we do contend that he acted in the spirit of a reckless Southern 
misguided patriot; that he thought he was doing his duty, and was willing to 
take the consequences of the failure of his plan, which gave him a chance for 
escape and the preservation of his life.*! 


Clark’s exceptionally objective attitude toward the Southern cause calls 
attention to the fact that Northern audiences were not yet ready to con- 
done the actions of their former enemies. To mourn over those Union 
soldiers killed in battle was one of the purposes of these post-war plays. 
Most of them contained moving death scenes. The Drummer Boy of the 
Shenandoah had a particularly pathetic final episode portraying the grief 
of the young hero’s mother when the dead boy’s drum is brought back to 
her. Additional pathos was gained by a tableau revealing Johnny, the 
drummer boy, in heaven and a final pantomimic scene showing the Grand 
Army of the Republic decorating soldiers’ graves as the orchestra played 
a dirge.* As long as emotions as strong as these obtained, the depiction 
of the sympathetic and antipathetic characters continued to follow the 
partisan lines of the sectional struggle. In this early post-war period, all 
the heroes were Northerners, and all were characterized in the pattern of 
the “ideal.” Philip Bligh, the hero of Belle Lamar, is spoken of in the play 
as “a man made of one perfect piece, without a flaw or speck.’"* The 
Southerner in the play was made the villain. He was vilified either by 
treachery, cruelty, or dishonorable acts, such as using a woman to protect 
him or allowing a woman to spy for him. The audience of a later period 


31 Anicetus, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
32 Geo. W. Heath, The Drummer Boy of the Shenandoah (Dover, N. H.: H. H. 
Goodwin, 1871), p. 36. 


33 Dion Boucicault, Belle Lamar, in Plays for the College Theater, edited by Garrett 
H. Leverton (New York: Samuel French, 1937), p. 132. 
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would accept either a Northerner or a Southerner as a hero, as long as he 
fought by the rules. But, for a few years, an understandable bitterness 
clouded that sportsmanlike attitude. 

Bravery in battle was the major criterion of the fictional heroes in the 
Civil War dramas of this period. In the military engagements which 
served as the crises of these plays, all demonstrated their skill in combat. 
By the final curtain, each one had attained such high rank as captain, 
major, or colonel. The internal conflict for the heroes of Belle Lamar and 
Allatoona was a struggle between love and duty. Both officers had 
Southern sweethearts who at first espoused the Confederate cause. The 
hero’s code of this era placed patriotism above personal affection. Harry 
Estes, in Allatoona, makes this declaration to his sweetheart, Helen: “That 
I love you, you are indeed assured, but without a blush I own I love my 
country better.” In the end both women forego their Confederate sym- 
pathies and dutifully follow their lovers. 

None of the military chronicle plays of this period enjoyed the pop- 
ularity of the later Civil War romances. Allatoona and The Color Guard 
are reputed to have aroused a certain amount of interest, possibly because 
they were written by military figures. Quinn states that The Color Guard 
was popular with Union soldiers after the war, and a performance of the 
play was attended by General Grant in 1879 at the California Theater in 
San Francisco.* Other of the plays, Grant’s Campaign and British Neu- 
trality, were complete failures. Even Belle Lamar, written by the veteran 
playwright, Dion Boucicault, ran little more than a month, though it 
contained all of the elements of romance and intrigue which were so suc- 
cessful in the later period. Perhaps it is true, as some have suggested, that 
Boucicault was ahead of his time in this particular play. Though a certain 
group delighted in war reminiscences, the vast pleasure-going public 
found their war memories still too vivid and bitter for enjoyment. 

More successful than the plays dealing directly with the war were 
some of the dramas which used its background for dramatic stories. 
Though Augustin Daly’s Norwood (1867), which portrayed the Battle of 
Gettysburg in its third act, was not a success, both Bartley Campbell’s 
The Virginian (1874) and David Belasco’s May Blossom (1885) enjoyed 
wide popularity. Both plays used the war only as an off-stage complica- 
tion and gave the center of the stage to the emotions and inner conflicts 
of the characters. Herein lay a lesson, which the next period was to learn: 
that audiences would be moved by war themes if they were encompassed 
in strong human dramas rather than in spectacles of pageantry and battle. 


IV 


In 1886, William Gillette’s Held by the Enemy became the first pop- 


* Kilpatrick and Moore, op. cit., p. 10. 
$5 Quinn, A History of the American Drama from the Civil War to the Present Day, 
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ular drama concerning the Civil War. Its success signaled the fact that 
the feelings of open resentment brought about by the struggle over seces- 
sion had begun to disappear. The army had been withdrawn in 1877. In 
1883, the Supreme Court had handed down a decision which left the 
disposition of the race problem to the local governments. These actions 
soothed the wounded pride of the South. After twenty years the Civil 
War had become a romantic memory, and aging generals contributed to 
the growing legend with serialized memoirs which stressed personal 
heroism in battle. It was possible, therefore, for Gillette, writing in 1886, 
to have his Northern hero make the following prediction to his Southern 
sweetheart in the midst of the conflict: “Listen, darling—this frightful 
struggle will be over—soon—soon!—Everything will be forgiven and for- 
gotten—everything but the glorious bravery on both sides!”** Once the 
play-going public was able to accept this initial premise, that the fighting 
on both sides had been equally brave and honorable, playwrights came 
into possession of an ideal setting for American dramas of honor. 

The North was willing to grant the South its share of military glory 
because of the peculiar standards of military conduct shared by all 
Americans. Henry Steele Commager has described this ideal in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


The American admired in the military those virtues he admired in civil life: 
he did not maintain a double standard of morality for war and for peace. Mere 
victory in battle gave no assurance of popular acclaim, nor defeat of odium. 
Washington was revered for other than soldierly qualities; Scott, victor in two 
wars, was never loved; and Lee was more nearly a national hero than Grant. 
The American preferred heroism to be personal: the tradition of the frontier 
scout was strong, and the bold sortie, the surprise attack, the dashing raid, 
appealed to him more than the well-ordered campaign.*7 


Because they shared the same standards of military propriety, both North 
and South were able to fight with a gallantry which they knew would 
not be misunderstood. Commager relates some of the actual gestures of 
respect which were exchanged between the two honorable foes: “. . . 
when Pickett’s baby was born, the Yankees lit bonfires, and when 
Meagher’s Irish brigade charged up Marye’s Heights to certain death, 
the Confederates cheered their gallantry.”"* Such ideals of military honor 
the dramatists of Civil War “history” sought to glorify and perpetuate in 
their plays. 

The following seven plays comprise the major Civil War romances of 
the period from 1885 to 1905: William Gillette’s Held by the Enemy 


36 William Gillette, Held by the Enemy (New York: Samuel French, 1898), p. 32. 

37 Henry Steele Commager, The American Mind (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950), pp. 31-32. 
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(1886), Bronson Howard’s Shenandoah (1888), William Gillette's Secret 
Service (1895), David Belasco’s The Heart of Maryland (1895), James A. 
Herne’s The Reverend Griffith Davenport (1899), Clyde Fitch’s Barbara 
Frietchie (1899), and Winston Churchill's The Crisis (1902). Most of 
these plays were tremendously popular and established a vogue for Civil 
War drama which lasted throughout this period. Secret Service, one of 
the most successful, is known to have been performed 1,791 times.” A 
number of factors contributed to the new appreciation of the Civil War: 
(1) Enough time had elapsed since the war so that audiences were ready 
to view the conflict dispassionately; (2) interest in the military had been 
reawakened in the period before and during the Spanish-American War; 
(3) America had developed a talented group of professional dramatists, 
and each of them had essayed at least one play about the Civil War; and 
(4) romantic American themes, performed in a realistic style, had be- 
come the most popular dramatic fare of the day. 

The Civil War romances of the late nineteenth century reiterated one 
basic conflict, the struggle between love and duty. In each one of the 
plays the hero is allied with the Northern cause, and the heroine sym- 
pathizes with the South. There was, perhaps, in this characterization a 
general symbolism of a masculine, victorious North and a feminine, yield- 
ing South. By making the Southerner and Northerner either lovers or 
husband and wife, the playwright increased the element of kinship and 
heightened the emotional appeal of the conflict. The hero of Shenandoah 
exposed the typical dramatic situation when he said: “Was ever lover in 
such a position? I am obliged to cross the woman I love at every step.” 
In the military plays of the earlier period, duty had always been tri- 
umphant. In this romantic period, playwrights were obliged to revise 
their scale of values. 

In the first of this group of dramas, Held by the Enemy, Colonel 
Harvey Brant is faced with a series of tests in which he must choose be- 
tween strict loyalty to the Northern cause and leniency toward his sweet- 
heart’s cousin, who is a captured Confederate spy. Through the first 
three acts Brant finds himself in a position where he could, without fear 
of discovery, let the prisoner escape. He resists each temptation, in spite 
of his love for Eunice. In the fourth act, Eunice tries to smuggle Hayne 
out of the hospital as a corpse. When the villainous Surgeon Fielding 
threatens to reveal her ruse to the commanding general, Colonel Brant 
comes to Eunice’s defense and is forced to the extremity of lying to save 
her. The seriousness with which Colonel Brant regarded his breach of 
honor in telling a lie is revealed in this scene from the final act between 
Brant and Eunice’s mother: 


%® Arthur Hobson Quinn, R entative American Plays, p. 548. 
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. I sent in my resignation some weeks ago. I was relieved late this 


Sarah. (low voice) I'm very sorry. (she seats herself near C.) 

Brant. (moving a little toward C. Low voice) I was—I was sorry myself—but it 
was the only thing to do—after—my conduct. (looks away up stage a little) 
Sarah. (low voice. Quite sympathetically for her) I know! (nodding a little 'to 
herself) You tried to help us. 

(Brant lowers his eyes as he is turned away and his head sinks forward very 
slightly.) 

sg voice) But the Surgeon certified to his death! There's nothing 
known! 

Brant. | know!*! 


It is significant that in the very first of this group of Civil War dramas 
love should triumph over duty. Colonel Brant proves himself a true ro- 
mantic hero by sacrificing his well-proven honor when his beloved is in 
peril. He later redeems his honor somewhat by resigning his commis- 
sion because he believes himself unworthy of the uniform he wears. 
Colonel Brant’s example introduces the carefully distinguished hierarchy 
of loyalties which governed the soldiers’ actions in these dramas. In al- 
most every one of these plays there occurs a scene in which the Southern 
heroine pleads with the Northern hero to give up the fight against the 
Confederacy. An alternative to this scene is one that occurs in Secret 
Service in which the captured hero is offered his freedom if he will 
change sides in the fight. The hero’s answer is always a positive refusal. 

On the other hand, antipathetic characters were often characterized by 
duplicity and by going over to the other side. Patriotism was indeed the 
highest good, but it had no taint of twentieth century hyper-nationalism 
which demanded anything for the good of the State. There were some 
things which a soldier could not be commanded to do. No honorable 
soldier would, for example, molest a lady. This propriety is demonstrated 
humorously in Shenandoah when General Buckthorn orders Kerchival 
West to search Gertrude for concealed dispatches: 


Ker. General Buckthorn—I decline to obey that order. 

Buck. You—you decline to obey my order! (Moves down to him fiercely.) 
Ker. (Apart.) General! It is the woman I love. 

Buck. (Apart.) Is it? Damn you, sir! I wouldn’t have an officer in my army 
corps who would obey me, under such circumstances. I'll have to look for those 
dispatches myself. 

Ker. (Facing him, angrily.) If you dare, General Buckthorn! 

Buck. (Apart.) Blast your eyes! I'd kick you out of the army if you'd let me 
search her; but it’s my military duty to swear at you. 


A more dramatic use of soldierly gallantry toward women takes place in 


41 Gillette, Held by the } p- 103. 
42 Howard, op. cit., p. 4 
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The Heart of Maryland. Here the villain, Colonel Thorpe, tries to stave 
off an attack of Northern forces by threatening to order the execution of 
his prisoner, Maryland Calvert, at the first sign of hostilities. Thorpe’s 
own soldiers are so outraged at the idea of raising their guns to a woman 
that they throw down their weapons rather than obey such an order. 

The soldier hero was also allowed a certain degree of generosity toward 
the enemy when military security was not violated. Colonel Brant in Held 
by the Enemy had shown Eunice’s cousin no mercy for the reason that 
Hayne was a spy. But in both Barbara Frietchie and The Crisis the hero's 
important action is to prevent a search which would have revealed a 
Southern soldier hidden in his own home. In Barbara Frietchie, Barbara’s 
brother Arthur has returned wounded. Captain Trumbull keeps this in- 
formation secret and orders the search patrol away upon Barbara’s word 
of honor that he will do no spy’s work during his visit. Likewise, Captain 
Stephen Brice gallantly hides his romantic rival, Clarence Colfax, in the 
third act of The Crisis and again protects Colonel Carvel from capture 
in the fourth act when the Colonel ventures into enemy ' :rritory to pay 
a last visit to his old friend, Judge Whipple. 

In Held by the Enemy, William Gillette introduced in a s ‘condary role 
a type of military man who was soon to become the most popular of 
heroes. This character was the spy. The spy as hero indicates a degree of 
change in the public attitude, a sophistication of that naive explicitness 
in characterization which made forthrightness a necessary trait for a hero 
and guile an indication of villainy. Mental alertness became more impor- 
tant than physical power. But honor was not to be ignored; and, in order 
to make the spy a completely sympathetic character, it was first neces- 
sary to show him conforming to a code of decency in his undercover 
operations. In the second act of Held by the Enemy, the Southern spy, 
Lieutenant Hayne, shows himself to be a true man of honor by refusing 
to let another man, a Northerner, be condemned in his place. In the fol- 
lowing impassioned speech, he admits his identity: 


Hayne. . . . Ah’ve been fighting for my country—for my home—for those Ah 
love—for the cause that is dear to me!—For that cause Ah crossed your picket 
lines. . . . For that cause Ah’m ready to give my lifel Condemn me to death— 
for Ah am a spy! It’s no disgrace—it’s a glory—an’ I'm proud of it! (stands de- 
fiantly before the Court) Proud of it! Proud of it! 


The effect of this scene was electric; audiences were moved to cheers of 
approval.“ Although Colonel Brant was the hero of the play, Lieutenant 
Hayne was almost a more sympathetic character. It is not surprising that 
Gillette's next play concerning the Civil War had a spy as its protaganist. 

The spy appealed to the American audience because his kind of valor 


a Gillette, Held by the Enemy, p. 50. 
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was the very essence of the personal heroism which they admired in the 
military man. He fought a dangerous, individual battle which demanded 
coolness, alacrity, and perception. He appealed to the spirit of this era as 
a man who dared; he gambled for high stakes, because the punishment 
for spying was death. All of these qualities of sang-froid and resourceful- 
ness are exemplified in Lewis Dumont of the United States Secret Ser- 
vice, who was incognito in Richmond as “Captain Thorne.” In one of the 
many moments of suspense in Secret Service, he offers this defense of a 
spy’s heroism to his Southern sweetheart, Edith Varney: 


Thorne. Ha!—They’re on the scent at last! (Muttering it to himself) They'll get 
me now—and then it won't take long to finish me off! (Turns toward Edith) 
And as that'll be the last of me—(Moves toward her) As that'll be the last of 
me Miss Varney—(Comes down L.C. near her) maybe you'll listen to one thing! 
We can’t all die a soldier’s death—in the roar of battle—our friends around us— 
under the flag we love! No—not all! Some of us have orders for another kind 
of work—desperate—dare-devil work—the hazardous schemes of the Secret 
Service. We fight our battles alone—no comrades to cheer us on—ten thousand 
to one against us—death at every turn! If we win we escape with our lives—if 
we lose—dragged out and butchered like dogs—no soldier’s grave—not even a 
trench with the rest of the boys—alone—despised—forgotten! These were my 
orders Miss Varney—this is the death I die to-night—and I don’t want you to 
think for one minute that I’m ashamed of it. 


The use of a spy as the hero tightened the element of conflict which 
already existed in the battle situation, creating a maximum of suspense. 
At any moment during the action, the secret agent's ruse might be de- 
tected or his own mistake might betray his identity. Detailed physical 
action became extremely important in the plot. The care with which Wil- 
liam Gillette planned each bit of stage “business” is apparent from the 
lengthy stage directions of his play. Yet, the major accomplishment of 
the spy hero was never merely the expedient action of fulfilling his mis- 
sion. In the most suspenseful scene in any of the Civil War dramas, Cap- 
tain Thorne connives and bullies his way into the Confederate telegraph 
office and gains the opportunity to accomplish his mission by sending 
false orders to the Confederate troops. But to do so, he would have to 
make use of papers secured for him by his Southern sweetheart in order 
to save his life. The spy’s honor, like the regular soldier’s honor in these 
romantic plays, met its severest test when women became involved in 
the struggle. The regular soldier would not harm a lady; a spy would not 
accept her assistance when she might be innocently undermining the 
cause of her own people. Captain Thorne’s final decision is to lose honor- 


ably in a man’s game rather than to take advantage of a woman’s personal 
devotion. 


© William Gillette, Secret Service, in Representative American Plays, p. 614. 
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The Civil War dramas defined a separate and distinct code of virtue 
for male and for female characters. The man’s chief good was devotion 
to country or cause within the limits of decent and honorable actions. 
The chief good for a woman, however, was devotion to her sweetheart or 
husband. In The Heart of Maryland the Southern heroine saves her 
Northern lover by hanging precariously to the clapper of a steeple bell 
which might have warned the sentries of his escape from prison—a scene 
which offended critics but delighted audiences. In a later scene Mary- 
land’s aunt, Mrs. Gordon, scorns the girl's disloyal conduct: 


Mrs. G. Oh, this humiliation! This disgrace! You—you—to whom our cause was 
our religion— 

Mary. (Crosses, C.) What's the use of arguing? War is not for women—we may 
feel—reason—and sacrifice like soldiers in our patriotism—but a glimpse of a 
loved one in peril—and we are women again—straight our hand goes out to 
save, no matter what the consequences.* 


Likewise, Clyde Fitch’s unconventionally youthful Barbara Frietchie 
risks and suffers death to hang her dead lover's bloodstained Union flag 
from her balcony overlooking the streets of Fredericksburg. The acting 
of Mrs. Leslie Carter in The Heart of Maryland and the performance of 
Julia Marlowe in Barbara Frietchie made these two plays high points in 
the romantic interpretation of the Civil War. 

Plays as popular as Held by the Enemy, Shenandoah, and Secret Ser- 
vice naturally evoked many imitations. Play publishing houses, such as 
Samuel French, added to their lists of standard drama titles like The Con- 
federate Spy (1887) and The Midnight Charge (1892) by W. Elsworth 
Stedman, At the Picket Line (1893) by Justin Adams, and Our Starry 
Banner (1897) by J. A. Fraser, Jr.*7 Undoubtedly, these pieces had many 
performances by theater groups across the country; Stedman particularly 
recommended his plays for G.A.R. organizations. All four of the plays 
mentioned borrow the most melodramatic features of the drama they 
imitated, especially spy intrigues; and the playwriting is of very inferior 
quality. Two other plays on Civil War subjects, which were written by 
reputable authors but which enjoyed only slight success and remained 
unpublished, are Augustus Thomas’ Surrender (1892) and Franklin 
Fyles’ Cumberland ’61 (1897). The former play dealt with a little-known 
attempt, during the last days of the war, to free Confederate prisoners at 
Johnson’s Island in Lake Erie and attack New York. 

The plays which have been discussed thus far have been basically in- 


6 David Belasco, The Heart of Maryland, in The Heart of Maryland & Other Plays 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton ‘University Press, 1941), p. 246. 

47 W. Elsworth Stedman, The Confederate Spy (New York: Samuel French, 1887); 
W. Elsworth Stedman, The Midnight Charge (New York: Samuel French, 1892); 
Justin Adams, At the Picket Line (Boston: Walter H. Baker & Co., 1893); J. A. 
Fraser, Our Starry Banner (Chicago: The Dramatic Publishing Company, 1897). 
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trigues of love and honor, and they have reflected the actual War Be- 
tween the States only insofar as these romantic conflicts played a part in 
that struggle. The issues involved in the historical event were either 
casually mentioned or cleverly avoided. Only one play, James A. Herne’s 
The Reverend Griffith Davenport, attempted to portray the conflict of 
ideas as well as that of military forces. This drama was one of the two 
plays in this group which had been adapted from novels. The other 
adaptation from a novel, Winston Churchill’s The Crisis, is an inferior 
drama. Even though the adaptation was made by the author himself, the 
historical novel became only a conventional affair of honor when reduced 
to play form and stripped of its breadth and detail. The superior play, 
The Reverend Griffith Davenport, was adapted by Herne from Helen H. 
Gardener's novel, An Unofficial Patriot. Unfortunately, only the fourth act 
and a synopsis of the remainder of the play are now in existence. This frag- 
ment, however, as well as the critical accounts of the initial performance 
in 1899, attests to the drama’s excellence. Much of its effectiveness un- 
doubtedly lay in the choice of the protagonist and the skill with which he 
was characterized. 

The following description of Griffith Davenport is given in the scenario 
of the play recreated by Mrs. Herne and Julie Herne: 


Griffith Davenport is a Methodist circuit rider, who naturally has learned to 
know the roads in Virginia. He is a member of an old Virginia family and his 
communings with God and with nature have deepened the mysticism natural 
to him. He is opposed to slavery, but he owns a large plantation and a number 
of slaves, to which are added those that his wife, Katherine, brings him at 
their marriage. The conflict between them begins at this point for she can see 
nothing wrong in slavery.“ 


The act of characterizing the protagonist as a minister naturally helped 
to focus attention upon the ethical consideration of the problem. His 
being a Southerner, charged with the management of slaves and yet fund- 
amentally opposed to slavery, created an internal conflict even more im- 
portant than the exterior conflict which led Griffith to oppose his family, 
his neighbors, and finally his native Southland. At first, Griffith believed 
that he could appease his religious convictions simply by vowing never 
to purchase another slave. Then a situation arose in which it would be an 
act of mercy to buy a slave who would otherwise be separated from wife 
and child. In an action similar to one performed by Stephen Brice in The 
Crisis, Griffith sacrifices his own convictions to buy a slave. “To the 
others, it seems only that he is making a humanitarian concession. But in 
his own soul it brings about a climax. Slavery is no longer endurable.” 


st as — , Early Plays (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
» p- ; 
® Ibid., p. 142. 
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In a decision significantly like that which legend has attributed to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Griffith determines to do all within his power to end slavery. 
To his surprise, the plan he devises to free his own slaves is resented not 
only by his neighbors but also by the slaves themselves. His act of voting 
for Lincoln for President excites a mob to drive him from his home. 

The fourth act takes place in Washington where Griffith has taken 
refuge with members of his household. His older son is fighting in the 
Confederate army. In his temporary home Griffith is visited by his friend, 
Governor Morton of Indiana. The Governor has come on behalf of Presi- 
dent Lincoln to ask Davenport to guide the Union army through Virginia. 
To decide, as a Southerner and a minister of the Gospel, to be a traitor 
to his people and to join in actual combat is the most momentous decision 
that Griffith has had to face. The entire act comprises the deliberation by 
which the hero arrives at his choice. Every aspect of the question is rep- 
resented in the contention, first between Griffith Davenport and Gover- 
nor Morton and subsequently between Griffith and his wife. Each argu- 
ment reveals his character more completely, especially his basic humane- 
ness. The motive most instrumental in deciding his course of action is 
Griffith's desire to end the war with its toll of suffering and bloodshed. 
He agrees to guide the Northern army into the South. Although he is 
given a commission in the Union forces, a fact which later saves his life 
when he is captured, Griffith knows in his heart that he is doing the work 
of a spy. 

Two plays of this group stand out not only as high points of Civil War 
drama but also as milestones in American playwriting. These dramas, 
Secret Service and The Reverend Griffith Davenport, made distinctive 
contributions to the development of realism in American drama. It is in- 
teresting to note that in both cases the dramatist himself interpreted the 
play's leading role. In Secret Service, William Gillette brought increased 
realism to the externals of dramatic action. In The Reverend Griffith Dav- 
enport, James A. Herne added to physical realism a truthful presentation 
of the internal dramatic action—the struggle within a character to reach 
an important decision. In melodramas such as Secret Service, the hero 
merely accepted or rejected an established code of values. Griffith Dav- 
enport, in contrast, explored many conflicting values to find and adhere 
to the highest good. Writing of the fourth act of Herne’s play, Theodore 
Hatlen stated: 


The strength of the scene . . . is achieved because the playwright has pene- 
trated deep into his characters and shows them as complex people in a truth- 
ful presentation of their actions and decisions. This fundamental honesty of 
motivation is a characteristic of realism. 


*® Theodore Wendell Hatlen, “The Development of James A. Herne as an Exponent 
of Realism in American Drama” ( Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, 1950), p. $21. 
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Gillette’s and Herne’s plays represent two different types of excellence. 
Secret Service succeeded as thrilling melodrama. The Reverend Griffith 
Davenport excelled as one of the few serious treatments which came close 
to the essential tragedy of the Civil War. 


Vv 


In some respects, William De Mille’s The Warrens of Virginia (1907) 
might be grouped with that series of plays inspired by the vogue for Civil 
War dramas of love and honor. Like most of those plays, this popular 
stage vehicle ignored the real issues of the war and used espionage and 
counter-espionage as the source of its plot complications. Nevertheless, 
there are significant differences in the treatment of the war material in 
The Warrens of Virginia that betray a changing attitude and usher in 
another period. The major change was from a romantic to a sentimental 
attitude toward the Civil War. The romances of the earlier period, by 
their emphasis upon the heroism of battle, glamorized war. The senti- 
mental concept concentrated upon the suffering entailed in warfare. The 
Warrens of Virginia depicted the starvation in the South during the last 
days of the Confederacy, and the youngest Warren daughter set forth the 
attitude of the play when she said, “I thought war was just shootin’, I 
didn’t know it had so much to do with eatin’.”>4 

Furthermore, the romantic plays demanded strong antipathetic charac- 
ters, villains to do battle with the heroes. In the sentimental depictions, 
both sides were composed of sympathetic characters, unfortunately in- 
volved in a war which they wished to end as quickly as possible. That 
the soldiers of both sides did not hate each other was shown in the first 
scene of De Mille’s play, which set the mood of the drama. A Union and a 
Confederate soldier met at a brook and concluded a momentary private 
truce so that they could both fill their canteens and trade the one’s 
whiskey for the other's tobacco. The officers in this drama revealed the 
same feelings as their troops. General Warren of the Confederacy and 
General Griffin of the Union were respectful, almost friendly rivals, 
both of whom connived to “outfox” each other. 

In the De Mille story, the survival of the Confederate army depends 
upon the arrival of a trainload of food and hospital equipment. The sup- 
ply train can take one of several routes. If the Union forces can ascertain 
which one, they can capture the supplies and end the South’s gallant but 
hopeless resistance. General Warren's oldest daughter, Agatha, has a 
Northern suitor, Lieutenant Burton, whom General Griffin plants in 
Warren's household with false military orders ostensibly disclosing which 
railroad route the Union troops will be guarding. General Warren thinks 


51 William C. De Mille, The Warrens of Virginia, in Monte Cristo & Other Plays 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1941), p. 319. 
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he has outwitted Griffin when he searches the young Lieutenant who has 
apparently slipped across the lines only to see his daughter. He does not 
suspect the ruse because of Lieutenant Burton’s unwillingness to let the 
orders be found on him, since the young Northerner knows they will be- 
tray his sweetheart and her family if they are believed. When the plan 
succeeds and the Southern supplies are captured, Lieutenant Burton ex- 
pects to be shot as a spy. Instead, he is sent back to the Northern lines, 
prior to the Southern surrender, with the curse of the Warren father and 
daughter for his dishonorable act of making use of a woman’s love. 

The last act of The Warrens of Virginia best exemplifies the sentimental 
aspect of the play. The scene takes place in the rose garden outside the 
Warren home, five years after the end of the war. The family is subsisting 
on the meager results of their own agricultural efforts. General Griffin 
arrives to visit his old enemy, General Warren; and he is courteously wel- 
comed. The Northerner has come to plead forgiveness for Burton, who is 
still in love with Agatha Warren. At first, General Warren stubbornly 
refuses; but later, as he sits dozing in his chair recalling memories of the 
war, he overhears a meeting between Burton and Agatha in which his 
daughter reveals that her love for the Northerner has not died. In this 
twilight scene—which must have been moving, as staged by David Bel- 
asco—Agatha broken-heartedly bids Burton farewell, giving him a rose 
as she leaves. The play then concludes in this way: 


Warren. (Opening one eye) Young man—I don’t like a hair in yo’ head—But 
my daughter—Aggie—(Burton turns, the rose in his hand) Look heah—yoy 
come back some mo— 

Burton. Come back? 

Warren. Yes, come back some mo’. 

Burton. Thank you, sir—I will! (Stands astonished, then exit . . . Agatha is 
peeking through the window, the last of the sunset falling on her bright face. 
The rest of the scene is in shadow) 52 


The fact that The Warrens of Virginia could be written from a view- 
point so sympathetic to the South indicates that almost no vestige of par- 
tisan feeling remained in Northern and Southern audiences, which now 
enjoyed the same plays. Even more indicative of this general reconcilia- 
tion was the production at the Liberty Theater in New York on January 
8, 1906, of The Clansman. Thomas Dixon, Jr.’s play, which he had 
adapted from his own novels, The Clansman and The Leopard's Spots, 
made villains of Northern reconstructionists and carpetbaggers; and its 
hero was a leader in the Ku Klux Klan. Though the play was an unskill- 
ful dramatization and had only fifty-one performances, it became, in 
1915, the basis for the celebrated D. W. Griffith film, The Birth of a 
Nation. 


52 Ibid., p. 360. 
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The nostalgic viewpoint of The Warrens of Virginia is even more ap- 
parent in The Copperhead (1918) by Augustus Thomas. Although the 
protagonist, Milt Shanks (performed originally by Lionel Barrymore), is 
also a kind of spy, the treatment given his character and actions is entirely 
different from that of Captain Thorne in Secret Service. Instead of being 
a commissioned officer, Milt Shanks is a plain, apparently commonplace 
farmer. It is not his ingenuity and daring as a spy that is emphasized, 
but rather his personal dedication and sacrifice as a patriot. Responding 
to the appeal of Abraham Lincoln, whom he had known in his early days 
in Illinois, Milt had alienated himself from family and friends by pre- 
tending to be a “Copperhead.” The “Copperheads,” or “Knights of the 
Golden Circle,” were Southern sympathizers in the North who operated 
secretly to obstruct the Union forces; and Shanks had been delegated 
by Lincoln to report on their activities. To keep his purpose completely 
secret, it had been impossible for him to confess the truth to either his 
wife or son, and both of them had gone to their death believing him to 
be a traitor and a coward. After living an almost friendless life for forty 
years, Milt feels obliged to reveal the truth in order to protect his grand- 
daughter, who has been made to suffer because of his reputation as a 
traitor. Arthur Hobson Quinn has noted the lack of a chivalric figure in 
The Copperhead. He has described Milt Shanks in the following manner: 


He is an individual, but he is also a type of the undistinguished American, the 
average man, who in times of national peril shows the potential devotion to 
his country which has led him to give his best without display.™ 


The purpose of such a characterization is obvious in the last scene, when 
he tells his neighbors of his secret meeting with Lincoln at the beginning 
of the war. Milt has a plaster model of Lincoln’s hand which he displays 
to the gathering as he recreates the incident. Measuring his own hand 
against the plaster cast of Lincoln’s, Milt Shanks says significantly, 
“Bigger man’n me, every way.”™ This characterization of a soldier-hero 
reflects the spirit of the first World War, when a non-commissioned of- 
ficer, Sergeant York, captured the public’s admiration and the symbol of 
heroism was the “Unknown Soldier.” 

A final example of how the Civil War was constantly interpreted in 
terms of the contemporary attitude towards war is Jayhawker by Sinclair 
Lewis and Lloyd Lewis. This play was produced in 1934, and it is one of 
many anti-war dramas written in the interim between the first and sec- 
ond World Wars. Its hero is Ace “Jayhawker” Burdette, a character 
created partly from the authors’ imaginations and partly from certain 
characteristics of several Kansas “free soilers” of the late 1850’s and early 


53 Ta A History of the American Drama from the Civil War to the Present Day, 


# Augustus Thomas, The Copperhead (New York: Samuel French, 1922), p. 88. 
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1860's.™ Burdette is a demagogue who becomes the first U. S. senator 
from Kansas by making political capital of sectional antagonisms. His 
rabble-rousing tactics help to foment war. At first he glories in the con- 
flict, but later he comes to detest its consequences when he beholds the 
slaughter of thousands of young men. As his first sincere and honest 
action in a lifetime of chicanery, Burdette plots with a Confederate gen- 
eral, similarly disillusioned with war, to bring the conflict to an end. 
When their plans are disclosed prematurely, Burdette is pronounced a 
traitor by all factions, now caught up in the vengeful hatreds of battle. 
To save himself, Burdette must finally revert to his old trick of hypo- 
critical warmongering. 

In the mood of the Thirties, Jayhawker attempted a realistic exposé of 
the shams of war. It promulgated the popular idea of the day that all 
wars were started by those who stood to profit from them. One typically | 
modern feature of the play's anti-war propaganda was the “glory-hole” 
episode, in which the soldiers of an advanced sentry post are shown dying 
more gruesomely than in any previous Civil War drama. Here again, 
“rebs” and “yanks” are shown calling a brief truce to the fighting in order 
to barter provisions. In The Warrens of Virginia this incident from actual 
Civil War history was depicted sentimentally; but in Jayhawker the scene 
became bitterly ironical, for after this interlude of good-natured bargain- 
ing the soldiers return to their sides and proceed to kill each other. 

A few additional plays belong in the last group of Civil War dramas. 
In 1986 the Federal Theater Project produced two dramas based upon 
this crucial era in American history. John McGee's Jefferson Davis lasted 
only three performances; but Michael Blankfort and Michael Gold's 
Battle Hymn, a retelling of the John Brown legend, was presented seven- 
ty-two times at the Experimental Theater.** Robert Sherwood’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Abe Lincoln in Illinois and E. P. Conkle’s Prologue to 
Glory were two superlative dramas about Lincoln which appeared in 
1938. Although both plays are outside the limits of the present study and 
dealt with Lincoln’s early life before he left Illinois, they gained meaning 
and impact by foreshadowing the future President’s fateful war years 
and assassination. Undoubtedly, many more plays will be added to this 
list in the future. As this article is in preparation, in the summer of 1955, 
a new play by Paul Green has just increased the growing number of 
“symphonic” dramas produced in their natural settings in many parts of 
the United States. This spectacle, performed in Berea, Kentucky, is en- 
titled “Wilderness Road;” and it tells a dramatic-story of Kentucky dur- 
ing the Civil War era. 


55 Sinclair Lewis and Lloyd Lewis, ape (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., 1935), 

56 Burns Mantle (ed.), Best Plays of "1985-1936 (New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1952), pp. 467, 477; Best Plays of 1936-1987, p. 495. 
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This survey has distinguished five periods of Civil War drama. The 
plays of each period, it has been found, derived their dramatic form and 
general contents from the social needs and popular thought of that era. 
A summary of the five periods discloses the following pattern of chang. 
ing dramatic forms and styles: 

1. The plays of the pre-war era (1852-1861) were melodramas and 
satirical comedies which, by their use of controversial material, assumed 
the shape of propaganda plays. 

2. The theatrical performances of the war years (1861-1865) were 
primarily spectacles which reported recent military engagements and 
patriotic pageants that bolstered morale. 

8. The dramas of the early post-war period (1865-1885) were chron- 
icle plays celebrating the military victory and national allegories and 
tableaux. 

4. The plays of the middle post-war period (1885-1905) were largely 
melodramas which romanticized the war and simplified its issues to a 
conflict between love and honor. A few serious plays portrayed the 
tragedy of divided loyalties realistically. 

5. The dramas of the late post-war period (1905-1955) were senti- 
mental comedies and dramas, propaganda plays debunking war, and 
spectacular historical chronicles. 

It is interesting to speculate as to whether or not the cycle of changing 
dramatic forms discovered in Civil War treatments might be similar in 
general pattern to that of other wars or historical events. Further study of 
the variety of the theater's contribution to history might prove absorbing. 

In conclusion, this discussion must return to the question: did the 
American Civil War inspire significant dramas? If the term “significant 
dramas” applies only to those artistic achievements which will be read 
and performed for many generations, then the answer must be in the 
negative. Authors capable of writing such masterpieces appear all too 
seldom. But, in another sense, a group of plays as instrumental as the 
Civil War dramas were in causing a war, in portraying its causes and its 
battles, and interpreting its meaning can hardly be called insignificant. 
Although theatrical styles have changed and cast into disrepute those 
romantic and melodramatic plays which interpreted the Civil War to 
the audiences of the nineteenth century, one cannot ignore the signifi- 
cance these dramas had in their day. From the bitter experiences of the 
sectional struggle, playwrights distilled some simple but universal truths 
about loyalty, patriotism, and honor, which gave a felicitous meaning 
to the conflict that had passed. If they tended to ignore the tragic aspects 
of the event, it was because the general aim of the country, in the years 


following Appomattox, was reconciliation, the re-establishment of one 
nation. 
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Civil War Theater: 


The Propaganda Play 


WILLIAM REARDON AND JOHN FOXEN 


OUT OF THAT GREAT ISSUE of our Civil War period—slavery—emerged our 
strongest and most theatrically effective propaganda play, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. Although there had been earlier attempts at a type of propaganda 
writing such as David Everett’s Slaves in Barbary—wherein our own 
double standard on the slavery question was illustrated by a comparison 
of our position with the Barbary pirates—none proved effective until the 
advent of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.' From this initial success stemmed in our 
own day such powerful theatrical pieces as Shaw’s Bury the Dead, Odets’ 
Waiting for Lefty, and The Living Newspaper One-Third of a Nation. If 
musical comedy is indigenous to America—and this fact is generally con- 
ceded—it seems to these authors that the second greatest contribution of 
America to modern drama was (and the past tense is used advisedly!) 
the propaganda play. For in the presence of our modern “codes” and 
hypercriticisms, the propaganda play is temporarily defunct. The poetess’ 
words might well apply in this day: 


Now is detachment the supreme holy word 
(Above all take no part nor risk your head); 
Forgotten are Erasmus’ pilgrimages 

By these who fabricate and love their cages— 
Has truth then never buckled on a sword?$ 


The present situation is unfortunate not only because the propaganda 


1 Slaves in Barbary was printed in a work entitled The Columbian Orator by Caleb 
Bingham. (Boston: Manning and Loring, 1797). 

2 The significant contributions to ‘epic’ or propaganda theater by Hauptmann, Pis- 
cator, and Brecht, as well as the contributions to the theory of epic a 
Brecht, have been considered by these authors before this statement was 

3 May Sarton, “The Sacred Order,” in The Lion and the Rose: Poems (New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. 1948), p. 85. 
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play was and could be a vital and vigorous addition to our dramatic life 
as were Uncle Tom’s Cabin and its successors, but even when it existed it 
was misunderstood and maligned. It is in an attempt to clarify the form 
and end of the propaganda play that this article has been written. 

Since the time of Aristotle’s Poetics, dramatic critics have shown a con- 
cern with plot and character development, exposition, complication, dis- 
covery, resolution, and other elements of dramatic structure that re- 
mained basically unchanged down through the centuries. Even the lan- 
guage of the critics varied little, although occasional subtle splittings of 
the atoms of dramatic structure brought new terms into the critical vo- 
cabulary. Until the modern era, most dramatists had conveniently re- 
solved at least the incidents of their plots, and while this practice con- 
tinued, the ancient critical principles of Aristotle remained very useful 
with the addition of some minor modifications. Tragedy, comedy, and 
melodrama could be generally recognized by the emotions evoked by 
the dramatist, and the resolutions which he gave to his plots. Thus the 
fear and pity of tragedy, the ridicule and laughter of comedy, the double 
ending of the melodrama all served handily to enable the critic to judge 
the purpose of the play—for the purpose would be contained and resolved 
within the play itself. 

The propaganda play is partially distinguished from these forms by its 
purpose, which is to arouse an audience to action through incidents 
arousing fear and hate (or an emotion allied to hate) without permitting 
the fear and hate to be resolved within the play itself. Thus with the end 
of the propaganda play there remains an element of the resolution, (in- 
deed in some instances no resolution whatsoever is given) which is still 
alive and yet to be acted upon. If this point is granted, it follows that the 
critical sphere of a play of this nature must include the field of rhetoric— 
an art dealing with the means of persuasion. 

It is precisely on this point that the authors of this article believe the 
propaganda play should be more clearly understood. Rhetorical prin- 
ciples must be applied if the criticism of the propaganda play is to be 
well grounded. Certainly it is ridiculous to criticize a new type of drama 
by principles derived from centuries of dramas which had a different end 
in mind. Both the end and the means by which that end is achieved in a 
propaganda play are essentially rhetorical in content—far more so than 
the standard dramatic fare to which we are accustomed. It would be 
equally ridiculous, however, to contend that the propagandists are not 
also subject to definite dramatic criticism. The propagandists use the 
stage; their form of presentation is essentially theatrical and dramatic. 
They are culpable for any artistic flaws arising in their presentations. 

This article, then, will attempt to treat both sides of the propaganda 
play by viewing, first, the dramatic and theatrical means by which it at- 
tempts to accomplish its purpose in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Bury the Dead, 
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and Waiting for Lefty. Second, by presenting a complete analysis of the 
rhetorical structure of One-Third of a Nation, it is hoped thereby to re- 
veal the basic emphasis upon rhetorical rather than dramatic structure 
which is fairly typical of the propaganda play. 


I 


Since the playwright ordinarily will indicate his dramatic form in the 
introductory scene, it is here that the examination of a propaganda play 
should bear fruit. Analogically, a proper rhetorical introduction or nar- 
ration is equivalent to the introduction of the necessary expository ma- 
terial in a play. Speaking of the nature of a correct rhetorical introduc- 
tion, Artistotle advises the orator as follows: 


To say .. . just as much as will make the facts plain, or will lead the hearer 
to believe that the thing has happened, or that the man has caused injury or 
wrong to some one, or that the facts are really as important as you wish them 
to be thought.* 


If such advice were to be followed by a playwright, it would seem that 
his introductory scene would have these features. First, a type of low- 
level characterization highly reminiscent of the melodramatic form in that 
it would strive for immediate audience identification of character. Sec- 
ond, a preoccupation with the presentation of facts, which would tend to 
be highly selective or emotionally inflated, with a corresponding in- 
attention to the human actions from which these facts flowed. In short, 
an introduction so concerned with externals that it can be supported only 
by more externals—a method which leads to an action of an episodic 
nature. This resultant course of action tends to evolve more and more 
through the episodic presentation of factual incidents supporting an ar- 
gument, than through actions moving out from the emotions of a main 
character or group. 

In the opening scene of Uncle Tom's Cabin’, the vicious type of slave- 
owner is depicted in Mr. Harris, the master of George Harris. Mr. Harris 
is hard, unreasoning, rapacious, sadistic, vengeful, brutal, and heartless— 
a totally “black” character. This characterization serves a dual purpose: it 
motivates the escape attempt by George, and it paints a very dark pic- 
ture of slavery. Mr. Harris, incidentally, never appears in the play, but 
this characterization has set the proper mood for the rest of the play. 
Even while admitting the existence of some good slave-owners, the author 


* Richard McKeon (ed.) The Basic Works of Aristotle (New York: Random House, 
1941). Rhetoric, Book 3, Chapter 16, 1443. 

§ Text of Uncle Tom's Cabin used in this paper is the A. E. Thomas revision of 
Aiken’s dramatization of Stowe’s novel. Cf. Cerf and Cartmell, S$. R. O. The Most 


— of the American Stage. (New York: Doubleday and Company, 
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hastens to counteract even this concession by redoubled assertions of 
brutality. When Eliza slightly defends her master, George replies to her. 


There is some sense to it in your case. You've been treated decently, but I 
have been kicked and cuffed and sworn at, and I’ve paid for all my keeping a 
hundred times over; so they have no claim on me. 


And again, when Eliza speaks well of her master, George has an answer. 


ELIZA: But my master is so kind. 
GEORGE: Yes, but who knows?—He may die and then Harry may be sold to 
nobody knows who. 


The high emotional intensity of this opening scene is well indicated by 
the fact that the author has placed exclamation marks after the first 
twenty utterances by George. This is exclusive of the rapid use of rhetor- 
ical questions which George hurls at Eliza. The intensity of George’s de- 
nunciation of his wicked master tends towards immediate and unequivo- 
cable audience acceptance of the horror of slavery. The selection of the 
incident itself—the breaking up of a family—is emotionally powerful. It 
is interesting too, that the character George is almost white, for he, as 
well as Eliza, has but a “few drops of Negro blood in his veins.” This 
factor also aids in aligning audience sympathy immediately through 
closer identification. 

The dramatist, however, cannot make a dramatic story in the ordinary 
sense out of George and Eliza, for he has failed to actualize the antag- 
onist, Mr. Harris. Without the means of a dramatic conflict, this story 
then proceeded to follow an episodic pattern, and hence minor characters 
such as Haley, Marks, and Loker are substituted for Mr. Harris in a 
rather loose fashion. The looseness of presentation is perhaps best indi- 
cated by the following statistics. Uncle Tom's Cabin, a three-act play, re- 
quires sixty-seven characters for its presentation, twenty-three scenes, and 
sixteen sets. The curtain drops twenty-three times during the play. Music 
is used to enhance the mood fifteen times in the reading version of the 
play, and two scenes, including the final scene of the play, are pura 
spectacle, while several others are of such short duration that they must 
be considered mainly spectacles. Uncle Tom’s Cabin set definite patterns 
for the modern propaganda play and particularly for this type as evi- 
denced in the Living Newspaper. 

In Waiting for Lefty, where poor down-trodden labor is being advised 
to rise against the oppression of the capitalistic system, the characteri- 
zation is largely on a physical and biological level in the opening scene. 
This, of course, is extremely low-level characterization. Fatt, represent- 
ing the capitalistic system, is of a porcine appearance, well-fed, insolent, 
overbearing—immediately identifiable through the culture pattern as the 
antagonist of the play. The gunman who stands by him serves to empha- 
size this impression. The very diction utilized by Odets adds to this 
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characterization, for the diction is devoted to such primary concerns of 
man as hunger, self-preservation, and sex, as the following examples may 
help to illustrate. 


FATT: Give those birds a chance and they'll have your sisters and wives in 
the whore houses, like they have done in Russia. They'll tear Christ 
off his bleeding cross. They’l wreck your homes and throw your 
babies in the river. You think that’s bunk? Read the papers! 

JOE: Don’t tell me red! You know what we are? The black and blue boys! We 
been kicked around so long we're black and blue from head to toes. 
But I guess anyone who says straight out he don’t like it, he’s a red 
boy to the leaders of the union. What's this crap about goin’ home 
to hot suppers? I’m asking to your faces how many’s got hot suppers 
to go home to? Anyone who’s sure of his next meal, raise your hand! 
A certain gent sitting behind me can raise them both. But not in . 
front here! And that’s why we're talking strike—to get a living wage!® 


Both of these speeches reveal strong theatrical power, but both are 
founded on externals, or only partially founded. The basis for Fatt’s state- 
ment is in “the papers.” Joe reasons that since Fatt (capitalism) is sure of 
a hot supper, it follows that capitalism has deprived him of his supper. 
In this conflict between the “haves” and “have-nots”—between capitalism 
and labor—the development of the story proceeds in an episodic fashion. 
Rather than actualize his conflict throughout by centering it upon Joe 
and Fatt, Odets chose to portray a series of highly emotionalized in- 
cidents occurring in various lives, all of which, however, tended to sup- 
port his argument. For theatrical effect, Waiting for Lefty, a one-act 
play, requires seventeen characters and eight scenes. Although the cur- 
tain is not dropped after each scene, the blackout is utilized, achieving 
virtually the same effect without hurting the sense of continuity. Slogans, 
voices in the dark, and music wherever possible serve to keep the audi- 
ence properly stirred up. 

Bury the Dead has an introductory scene which truly starts out at 
ground level, both literally and in regard to the level of characterization. 
The author projects us into an odorous and repugnant atmosphere of 
rotting bodies, rats, and vermin. His attempt to create aversion for the 
seamier aspect of war is singularly successful. Shaw makes no attempt to 
switch attention from his argument by presenting characters with dis- 
tinctive qualities. The soldiers are virtually as one, although some minor 
qualities serve to distinguish them a trifle. Number Four, for example, 
has hygienic tendencies, whereas Number Three yearns for a cigarette. 
They are unified in thought. 

Shaw concerns himself particularly with the use of external incidents 
for developing his action and argument. The rat episode is a good case 


® Cerf and Cartmell. Thirty Famous One-Act Plays. (New York: Modern Library, 
1949). Waiting for Lefty, pps. 517-545. 
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in point. From the moment when the rat is sighted—a mere incidental 
feature of war—the rhetoric mounts rapidly until fourteen speeches later 
we have a sublime, and effective theatrically, generality: 

This rat’s a fine pedigreed animal—fed only on the choicest young men the 
United States’ turned out in the last twenty years. 

Notice the heavy, powerful shoulders to this rat, notice the well-covered 
flanks, notice the round belly—bank clerks, mechanics, society leaders, farmers— 
good feeding— 

Having exhausted the potential in the rat episode, and having nothing 
which followed logically from it, Shaw was forced to revert to the “dig- 
ging theme” with which he commenced the play. He manages to stab 
away at the Army and the clergy in the course of the further digging 
but the episodic quality and the non-functional relationships are evident. 
In fairness to Shaw, however, they are not as evident in a good produc- 
tion where the lack of logic is generally covered by good theater. 

Shaw makes use of the half-truth and bitter irony just as liberally as 
Odets—but perhaps, a trifle more carelessly. The following non sequitur 
expresses bitterness and aids his argument while meaning practically 
nothing in itself: 

PRIEST: I think we had better wait for him. Episcopal bishops are rather 
sensitive about order. . . . 

RABBI: He’s not coming. He’s having his supper. 

SOLDIER: What does God do while the bishop has his supper?” 


Shaw’s action is so episodic that he is forced to rely on a pun as an, 
antecedent for one incident. The First General's command to the corpses 
to “lie down” is the only motivation for the appearance of the two whores. 
Nor do the whores serve to functionally aid the play—but they do defi- 
nitely aid to coarsen the total sordid effect of the argument of the play. 

The comparative looseness of Bury the Dead also shows forth in a 
breakdown of its theatrical structure. A one-act play, it requires twenty- 
eight characters. The play is a veritable nightmare for the lighting tech- 
nicians, for it requires thirty-two blackouts and fadeouts, with innumer- 
able spottings throughout. Voices shoot constantly at the audience from 
darkness, and the total cumulative effect is extremely effective. 

From this short analysis of opening scenes, it appears that the propa- 
ganda play has deviated from the ordinary path of a straight dramatic 
conflict between characters, and has focused its attention on argument. 
Not having depths of characterization available to it the propaganda play 
turns to facts and ideas, exploits to the utmost any theatrical effect which 
can aid in presenting its argument (Uncle Tom’s Cabin might have been 
more powerful with our present theater effects), and relies more heavily 


7 Ibid. Bury the Dead, pps. 565-599. 
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on the cumulative effect of carefully selected emotional facts and inci- 
dents than on the traditional dramatic plot with its beginning, middle 
and end. In truth, the propaganda play does not end—it stops. For the 
causal relationship of plot being non-existent, the play cannot have a 
traditional end. The dramatist calls it quits when he has attained the 
necessary cumulative emotional effect to move his audience to the action 
he desires. In the second half of this article, the aforementioned point 
will be examined through a rhetorical examination of One-Third of a 
Nation. 


II 


One of the greatest successes of the New York City Federal Theater 
was One-Third of a Nation*® played at the Adelphi from January 17,. 
1938, to October 22, 1988. Written by the Living Newspaper Staff of the 
Federal Theater Project, One-Third of a Nation is a play in two acts 
which deals with housing conditions in New York City. In each act there 
are numerous short scenes. In general these short scenes are given con- 
tinuity through the interplay of the Voice of the Living Newspaper ( pro- 
jected over a loud-speaker) and a character called the Little Man who 
obviously represents the typical tenement dweller, and who moves freely 
from stage to audience. 

A fire in a tenement on Madison Street in New York City, resulting in 
the loss of 13 lives, serves as an opening action. A cursory investigation 
of the fire reveals sub-standard living conditions, which revelation serves 
as a motivation to go back in American history and examine the origin 
and development of land ownership. Historical facts make it clear that 
the land was originally granted to private parties who in turn sold or 
rented the land at a profit when it became more valuable, mainly be- 
cause of increased population. The action then shifts somewhat abruptly 
to an endeavor to expose in more detail the extent of the poor housing 
conditions and some of the bad effects resulting from them. Scenes 'ike 
the following are enacted: the strife of a married couple, the frustrations 
of children living in these conditions and the weakening of their morals 
which eventually leads them to crime, and finally a cholera epidemic 
breaking out in one of the tenements. A feeling of futility is introduced 
when a committee appointed to investigate and make recommendations 
regarding the prevention of subsequent epidemics submits its report 
and nothing is done about it. Act One is brought to a close when new 
tenants are forced to move into the same epidemic-ridden apartments 
(once sterilized by whitewash) because they have no other place to live. 
Act Two begins with an examination of laws regarding housing and the 


® Federal Theater Plays: Prologue to Glory, One-Third of a Nation, Haiti. (New 
York: Random House, 1938). 
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prosecution of violations of some of them. To show that the problem of 
old-law tenements (those built before 1902) is wide-spread in its scope 
and important in its effect on the young people, a scene is enacted be- 
tween two children who are fighting because one accused the other of 
having to share his sister's bed. After having lost two children born in 
the tenement environment, a married couple quarrel over the desirability 
of having another child. A rent strike in the Greater New York area fol- 
lows a scene which depicts two Negroes reacting violently to the fact that 
they have to pay rent for a “hot bed” which each is expected to relinquish 
after eight hours. Abruptly the action shifts to an examination of why 
landlords are forced to charge higher rent than they would really like to 
exact. By citing instances of low rent in government housing units, it is 
suggested that federal housing will all but eliminate the problem of ex- 
orbitant rent. The last scene of the play is devoted to showing how much 
more government housing is needed to help solve the problem, despite 
the passage of such bills as the Wagner-Steagall Housing Bill. 

From this brief summary it can be seen that the purpose of One-Third 
of a Nation is to agitate for better housing—better housing through Gov- 
ernment action. This purpose is posited early in the action, repeated 
again and again, and emphasized heavily at the end of the play. It is 
stated both explicitly and implicitly at different times. Not only is the 
play highly persuasive in purpose but it is also highly persuasive in de- 
sign. That is to say, the way in which the purpose is supported and the 
supporting ideas developed has a logical and psychological appeal. When 
rhetoric does this it is in the best Aristotelian tradition. 

One evident means of development is an integrated logical and psycho- 
logical approach sometimes referred to as the “motivated sequence.” This 
sequence suggests that material be developed so that it gains attention, 
shows a need for action by posing a problem, suggests how it can be sat- 
isfied, visualizes the satisfaction, and finally explains how the solution 
can be activated. The tenement fire at the beginning of the action is 
well-designed to gain the auditor’s attention. Screaming sirens, clanging 
bells, the movement of excited people, and a man trapped on the fire 
escape are all incidents calculated to heighten interest. Although the time 
spent at this task is relatively short, the devices, no doubt, are effective. 
For some time following the fire the play points up a need for action to 
obviate the bad housing situation. This need is substantiated by showing 
that housing conditions are poor and that they are responsible for evil 
effects, such as juvenile delinquency and disease. The third step in this 
sequence is clearly presented in attempts to satisfy the desires of the 
auditors to eliminate the bad effects of such housing. The series of rent 
strikes offers some satisfaction. At least it has stopped the rent from going 
higher. Government housing, the next attempt at satisfaction, goes further 
in meeting the need in that it offers more renting space and cheaper rent. 
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The scene depicting how the Wagner-Steagall Bill was passed can be 
said to serve the purpose of visualization. Although there is much opposi- 
tion to the passage of the bill, it is finally carried and it becomes real 
evidence that such a solution can be realized. The last step—the action 
step—is illustrated in the final scene of the play where it is suggested 
that the way to get more government housing is to holler loudly for it. 

From a psychological point of view, then, there is an effective develop- 
ment of the major ideas. This is also true from a logical point of view, 
for the same material which easily falls into a “motivated sequence” pat- 
tern also falls into a “problem-solution” mode of arrangement. The prob- 
lem is posed as inadequate housing facilities and is supported by three 
sub-arguments: that housing is old and poorly constructed, that condi- 
tions are unsanitary, and that the tenements are overcrowded. After the 
problem has been defined and verified the next logical step, ascertaining. 
the causes and effects which help to suggest the seriousness and mag- 
nitude of the problem, is elucidated. Finally the solution is offered and 
made to look the most desirable, practicable, and the one best suited to 
meet the needs. 

A more detailed examination of the play uncovers four major arguments 
in support of the central thesis. The first main argument asserts that 
housing conditions are inadequate because the tenements are old and 
poorly constructed, because they are unsanitary, and because they are 
overcrowded. This argument, approximating a generalization from spe- 
cific details, is by far the most convincing because of the preponderance 
of material used to support it as well as the quality of that material. Prac- 
tically every scene prior to the middle of the second act contains factual 
or authoritative material designed to establish the validity of the general- 
ization. The investigation of the fire, for example, reveals the filth and 
crowded state and the faulty construction of the units. The tribulations of 
the Irish family bring out more evidential material by revealing the 
crowded conditions, the smell of sewer gas, and the roaches. The renting 
scene in which the landlord of a tenement, lately the scene of a cholera 
epidemic, attempts to rent the living quarters again shows the extent of 
the congestion and the high prices. 

The second major argument, also an instance of a generalization from 
specific instances, maintains that certain factors caused the present prob- 
lem. The first factor is speculation and the profit system. A detailed illu- 
stration involving the building of an apartment house points up that 
everyone from the broker and the building supply man down to the rent- 
ing agent and the insurance man, receives a handsome profit. By exam- 
ining historical records and showing that originally the land around New 
York City was either granted free or purchased for a nominal fee, and 
that it was not the owners who increased the value of the land but rather 
the industry of the people, land speculation is condemned. A second 
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causal factor, a conservative social, political and economic doctrine is 
posited by picturing men in relatively high positions of influence, 
pastors, lawyers, judges, etc., as possessed of conservative philosophies. 
To force the landlord to pipe water to all floors of the tenement would 
only lead to a species of socialism, necessarily fatal to our form of liberty, 
argues a judge. The inertia of the people is seen as the last important 
causal factor. If the people want to improve their lot, they can do it 
through exercising their rights of suffrage. Couldn’t the people see to it 
that the old tenement laws were made to jibe with the new realities? 
Couldn’t they do something about the fact that there are only 224 in} 
spectors to cover 105,000 tenements? 

Another major generalization contends that there are these undesir- 
able effects of the present problem: family discord, juvenile delinquency, 
and disease and death. The illustration of the married couple wanting a 
child but fearing to have one because they had already lost two children 
while living in the New York City tenements is probably hypothetical, 
but serves to support the point that family discord is a result of the pro- 
blem. Juvenile delinquency, the second effect, is best exemplified by the 
wayward Mary who runs off with her boy friend Joe. The scene which 
depicts the two boys, Sammy and Frank, quarreling and wrestling, and 
the scene in which Joe smashes his fist into his brother's face, do their 
jobs well in suggesting inner frustrations. The vividly portrayed cholera 
epidemic is the most completely developed illustration of the disease and 
death effect. The citation of statistics on deaths caused by diseases other 
than cholera and the loss of 18 lives in the tenement fire at the outset of 
the play also fall into place here. 

The last major line of argument says in effect that government hous- 
ing is the best solution because all others are inadequate, including con- 
fiscation of private property, rent strikes, and strengthening or changing 
the present laws pertaining to housing. One by one each of these solu- 
tions is ruled out until only government housing remains. Whereas the 
first solutions were dealt with rather perfunctorily, this last one is de- 
veloped extensively in order to show that it best solves the problem, is 
desirable, and is workable. 

Supporting materials, both logical and non-logical, can readily be 
found in the play. Logical supporting materials, abundant throughout 
the play, serve to bolster the arguments, major and minor. For example, 
the argument that housing conditions are inadequate is supported by 
mention of wood wainscoting, paucity of available housing, inadequate 
ventilation, presence of sewer gas, inadequate lighting and numerous 
other specific instances. A typical example of some of this specific data is 
best revealed in the statement from the report of the Council of Hygiene 
and Public Health of the Citizens’ Association in New York City: 


Chairman: Gotham Court, housing one hundred and twenty-six families, is 
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entered at the sides from alleys eight feet wide and, by reason of the vicinity 
of another tenement of equal height, the rooms are so dark that on a cloudy 
day it is impossible to read or sew without artificial light. It has not one room 
which can in any way be thoroughly ventilated. The vaults and sewers which 
are to carry off the filth of the one hundred and twenty-six families have grated 
openings in the alleys through which the noisome and deadly odors poison the 
dark air of the house and the courts. 

To support the contention that a conservative philosophy is partly re- 
sponsible, the authors inserted the ruling of a judge on the New York 
Court of Appeals. That the present housing conditions are responsible 
for certain social evils is also substantially recorded in the play. Family 
strife is revealed in the action between the married couple who have just 
moved into a new flat: 


Man: Where do you want this, Min? 
Woman: (tired) Oh, drop it any place. The room’s so jammed up you can't 
move anyhow. Drop it and sit on it. Then you'll both be takin’ up the same 
space. That'll save somethin’. 

Man: (leaning on broom) Where do you want the broom? 

Woman: (excitedly) How do I know? You got eyes in your head. Find a 
place for it! . . . This is the last time I move if I have to rot here! 

Man: How'd you like a place on Fifth Avenue with nine bathrooms and a 


>| 


swimmin’ pool? 
Woman: How'd you like to go to... 


Specific materials also abundantly illustrate the disease and death pre- 
valent in old-law tenements. 

A preponderance of the evidence is documented in the script, and this 
documentation discloses reliable sources. The New York Times, the “Re- 
port of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters,” the “Report of the 
New York State Board of Housing,” an interview by the Living News- 
paper staff with the Inspection Department of the New York City Tene- 
ment House Commission, and New York State housing statutes are used. 
Branham’s Automobile Reference Book, 1928, the Textbook of Medicine, 
New York State court documents, Congressional Records, and housing 
development literature were also cited. 

Non-logical supporting materials are likewise skillfully woven into the 
action to support the major contentions. This type of supporting material 
appeals primarily to the emotions, and does not add to the logic or rea- 
sonableness of a proposition or assertion. One other way in which non- 
logical appeals can be enhanced is through the deliberate manipulation 
of language symbols. Symbols or words which are charged readily appeal 
to man’s non-logical nature. The word communism, for instance, is a 
symbol presently charged. 

Fear is appealed to by the fire which took 13 lives, by the cholera 
epidemic and other epidemics which accounted for an untold number of 
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lives, by the young children going astray, by the violent scene between 
the Negroes, and by the violence suggested in the rent strike. These illus- 
trations contain an appeal to one type of fear or another: fear of bodily 
harm, fear of death, or fear of poor health. Such scenes as the fire and 
the epidemic, just mentioned, also excite the emotion of pity. When we 
come upon such action as Sammy, the Jewish boy, being kidded about 
sleeping with his sister, and when we hear about Min and Jim losing two 
small children, we are also confronted with appeals to this emotion. Not 
only can the scenes of the tenement fire and the cholera epidemic excite 
fear and pity, but they can also excite the emotion of anger—anger to- 
ward the landlords who continue to rent the old-law dwelling houses, 
anger at the conservative-minded judges and others in influential posi- 
tions, and anger at the inertia of the people. “They've got to have a place 
to live’—a line asserted over and over again—is a good example of an ap- 
peal to self-assertion and personal honor. It is true that people have to 
have a place to live; it is also true that during this particular time and at 
this particular place people were forced to live in inadequate housing 
conditions because nothing else was available. Faced with these truths 
the individual found little occasion for self-assertion and far less oppor- 
tunity to enhance his personal honor. The appeal to social responsibility 
is brought into use to some extent when profit-making and land specula- 
tion is illustrated. Such statements as “the industry of thousands of people 
is the responsible factor in making the land worth such immense sums of 
money,” and “all the landlords did to enrich the community was to sit 
and wait for the land to grow in value and then reap the harvest,” strike 
at the heart of the lack of social responsibility. 

Some examples of charged language symbols intended to produce an 
unfavorable attitude toward present housing conditions are also discern- 
ible. The tenements are described as crawling with “roaches.” They are 
called “firetraps,” “slums,” “hot beds,” “dumps,” “filthy pestholes.” There 
are “stinking toilets” in the tenements; “filth, vermin, lice, and rubbish 
heaps” can be found without looking for them; the gutters around the 
tenements “run with blood and filth.” Ironic, indeed, are the statements 
by the starry-eyed newly-weds or the hopeful immigrants when they 
say, “Some day we'll have a little cottage, with green grass,” and “Look, 
this is it, Tom—America!” One can also discover charged language in 
use in other illustrations. To heighten the evil effects of the problem 
such symbols as “sunken eyes,” and “cholera,” are used in the epidemic 
scene. “Peg Leg Lonergan” and “Two-Gun Crowley,” are highly charged 
nicknames utilized in one of the tenement scenes. Many abstract and 
charged words can be found which traditionally describe that which is 
desirable—some of them are: public property, economic laws, private 
rights—but in this play these symbols are employed to describe that 
which is undesirable. On the other hand, such words as reform, consti- 
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tutional rights, United States Government, and Franklin D. Roosevelt 
were used in the play to evince a favorable attitude toward the central 
thesis and its supporting arguments. 

One-Third of a Nation is a highly persuasive piece of playwriting 
characterized by the use of rhetorical devices. The purpose of the play— 
to gain more adequate housing conditions—is stated clearly and repeated- 
ly throughout the action and is supported by materials, general and spe- 
cific, which are arranged to have a psychological as well as a logical im- 
pact on the listener. The psychological-logical mode of development was 
formulated along a motivated sequence pattern—attention, need, satisfac- 
tion, visualization, and action; the logical mode of development was pat- 
terned along the lines of a problem-solution development—the existence 
of a problem, an analysis of it for causes and effects, an examination of 
possible solutions, and choosing and actuating the best solution. In this 
respect the major lines of argument clearly emerge as good examples of 
the argument generalization from specific instances, substantiated gen- 
erously by relevant logical and non-logical supporting materials. This 
thetorical analysis reveals how a dramatist can employ conventional 
thetorical practices in order to move an audience toward a desired 
response. 





Important Telegram 


“The Government is apprised of matters which future events will dis- 
close.”—Tel. Despatches, June 28, 1861. 


Uncle Sam sat in his easy chair, 
In an after-dinner mood, 

When an item-hunter, lean and spare, 
Came with “Hope I don’t intrude. 


“Uncle Sam, old boy, now speak me true, 
And reveal the latest news; 
For your Abe is mum, and Scott is blue, 
With the gout in all his toes.” 


Uncle Sam yawned, and his eye he winked 
On the pencil and note-book man; 

Then an arm outstretched, then both eyes blinked, 
And his story thus began:— 


“Uncle Sam greets your readers all: 
You may say he surely knows 
Of some matters to happen about next fall, 
Which—the future will disclose!” 


Uncle Sam lolled back in his easy chair, 
And the door went shut, “ker-slam,” 

And the item-hunter, lean and spare, 
Despatched this awful telegram. 


—Buffalo Courier 





The Richmond Stage is a combination of the 
literary and social aspects of Confederacy that 
Richard Harwell has made his specialty. A Confed- 
erate collector and amateur of history, he was 
founder of the Atlanta Civil War Round Table. 


Civil War Theater: 


The Richmond Stage 


R. B. HARWELL 


“{ HAD ALWAYS CONSIDERED MYSELF A GENTLEMAN,” wrote John Hill Hew- 
itt, Confederate theatrical producer and dramatist, “and I found that in 
taking control of [the Richmond] theatre I had forfeited my claim to a 
respectable stand in the ranks of Society—with one or two exceptions, the 
company I had engaged was composed of harlots and ‘artful dodgers’.”* 

Theatrical management was not Hewitt’s idea of the way to serve the 
Confederacy. A graduate of West Point in the class of 1822 (though he 
had never been commissioned ), he offered his services to Jefferson Davis 
but was rejected because of his age. Nevertheless, he energetically set to 
drilling volunteers at Richmond’s Fair Grounds. For a livelihood he 
turned to the theatre. 

Actors are cosmopolites and acknowledge citizenship nowhere. The 
best of the profession had fled North at the breaking out of war, but 
Hewitt managed “to collect enough of fag-ends of dismantled companies 
to open the theatre with a passable exhibition of novelty, if not talent. 

In the Richmond of 1861, a “passable exhibition of novelty” was as 
much as was demanded. In a town swollen to more than four times its 
prewar population, only opening the doors of a theatre was required to 
draw a crowd. 

The theatre in Richmond was the archetype of the theatre in the Con- 
federacy. Battered on one side by a public who considered it immoral, 
and bolstered on the other by a small group striving to prove their own 
and the South's intellectual prowess, the professional theatre calmly went 
its uneven way, performing nightly for audiences unconcerned with 
esoteric beauties of the drama but interested in entertainment, moral or 
immoral, wherever it could be had. The Confederacy was a halcyon day 


: -~ Hill Hewitt, MS autobiography, Hewitt Collection, Emory University Library. 
Ibid. 
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for the stage in the South. For, with the exception of New Orleans where 
the theatre had flourished, here was the first time the South had been able 
to supply the patronage necessary to keep the stage successful. An 
Augusta, Georgia, editor could truthfully comment, “Indeed, such is the 
condition of our country, with only here and there a city of sufficient size 
to authorize the employment of leading talent, that few save strolling 
stock companies, below the par in Europe and the larger American cities, 
have found their way to the interior, and our people have little save the 
worst aspects of dramatic art.” In an era of poor dramatic writing 
throughout the world the Confederacy added insult to injury by the poor- 
est of dramatic performances. 

Nevertheless, the Confederate theatre had its defenders. The Southern 
Punch, a sprightly Richmond weekly modelled after Punch of London, 
either from natural-born orneriness and a dedication to contrariety or 
from a healthy respect for its advertisers, was a lavish partisan of the 
theatre. When the press generally—in the heat of Grant's campaign of 
1864—was praising the closing of the theatres and the impressment of the 
actors into military service Punch dissented: “In Mobile and Montgom- 
ery, Augusta, Savannah and Macon, Ga., and especially Richmond the 
drama has found representatives in the midst of difficulties which would 
have appalled European managers. Here the theatre has kept the even 
tenor of its way even while its audiences could hear the heavy boom of 
the guns of McClellan, of Sheridan and of Grant—pretty good proof to all 
Yankees that the people of the capital were not frightened out of their 
gaiters and boots. . . . It is with regret that we learn a few accomplished 
fanatics are using all the cant of Cromwell to put an end to dramatic 
amusements. It is to be hoped that their over-pious efforts will fail. What 
a long-faced vinegar-eyed, dyspeptic, consumptive, saturnine community 
we should have did the Cantwells and Aminadab Sleeks,—whose ghastly 
smile would serve to render a dead vault more horrible,—rule the roost.” 

Once before had the theatres of wartime Richmond been closed—dur- 
ing the late spring of 1862, a time when Richmonders could hear the guns 
along the Chickahominy. On that occasion the Dispatch could report: 
“Out of respect to the dying and wounded soldiers, and the general gloom 
which pervades our city, there has been no performance during this 
week—a fact which speaks loudly for the humanity of those in charge.” 

In 1864 the Examiner applauded the conscription of the actors, declar- 
ing them to be “performing a far better and more creditable part than 
they are wont to perform when upon the boards,” and prophesied: “The 
actors, returned from their rehearsal in the field, will be better prepared 
to ‘hold the mirror up to nature,’ having looked in it themselves.”* 


3 The Southern Field and Fireside, Au Ga., Jan 10, 1863. 
* Southern Punch, Richmond, July 2, 1864. =e 


5D ch, Richmond, June 7, 1862. 
6 Dally Ricken Ranminee, Rechassed, May 20, 1804 
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Well might the actors learn from the battlefield, for the stock in trade 
of the Confederate dramatist was the war play—sometimes an attempt at 
serious drama, sometimes a thin camp story on which to hang skits and 
songs. Most pretentious of the native dramatic pieces was William Rus- 
sell Smith’s The Royal Ape,’ a vitriolic lampoon of President Lincoln to 
which Richmond’s own Magnolia Weekly objected as “grossly indecent.”* 
More successful was James D. McCabe's The Guerillas® which “was en- 
thusiastically received . . . and had a successful run of an entire week.” 
Although the author later classed it as one of his “literary sins," the 
Magnolia (of which McCabe happened to be editor) found it “spirit stir- 
ring drama, abounding in startling incidents.” 

Other published Confederate plays included Love's Ambuscade; or, 
The Sergeant's Stratagem by J. J. Delchamps,"* the anonymous short farce 
Great Expectations; or, Getting Promoted, and The Confederate Vivan- 
diere; or, The Battle of Leesburg, by Joseph Hodgson.” As Hewitt later 
wrote: “Military dramas, suiting the pulse of a military audience, proved 
a great feature. They all were replete with the most gushing patriotism.” 
And audiences flocked from the Ballard’s and the Spottswood—hotels 
filled to overflowing with soldiers on leave and politicians on the make. 
Hewitt wrote original pieces for his Richmond Theatre and, later, for 


7 [William Russell Smith,] The royal ape; a dramatic poem. Richmond: West & 
Johnston, 1863. 85 pp. The copy of The Royal Ape in which author Smith made 
numerous revisions for a never published second edition is now in the McLellan 
Lincoln Collection of the Brown University Library. Many changes are indicated, 
and the title is revised to read “Joy and Grief; or, The Battle of Bull Run, ‘a 

ed: ” 


comedy. 

& The ~ pte a eapeene July 11, 1863. 

§ James Dabney McCabe, The guerillas: an original domestic drama, in three acts. 
By James D. McCabe, Jr. With cast of characters, stage business, costumes, rela- 
tive positions, &c., by R. D’Orsey Ogden, acting and stage manager of Richmond 
Varieties and New Richmond Theatre. Richmond: West & Johnston, 1863. 44 pp. 
(West & Johnston’s standard drama). 

0 Ihid., p. (31. 

11 “During the years 1862 and 1863, three plays [by McCabe] were performed at 
the Richmond Theatre. The subjects were war topics, suited to the popular feeling 
and the war-fever tastes of the times. Their author now looks upon them as 
among his literary sins; and the lit world will doubtless trouble itself very 
little about them.” James Wood Davidson, Living Writers of the South (New 
York: 1869), pp. 345-46. 

12 The Magnolia Weekly, December 27, 1862. 

18 J. J. Delchamps, Love’s ambuscade; or, The sergeant’s stratagem; a war drama, in 
three acts. By J. J. Delchamps. As played on several evenings to full houses at 
the Mobile Theatre. Mobile: A. G. Horn, 1863. cover-title, 69, [2] pp. 

14 Great expectations; or, Getting promoted. A farce in one act. Richmond: Chas. H. 
Wynne, printer, 1864, 11 PP. 

15 Joseph Hodgson, The Confederate vivandiere; or, The battle of Leesburg, a 
military drama in three acts; as performed at the Montgomery (Alabama) Theatre 
by an amateur company, for the benefit of the First Regiment of Alabama 
Cavalry. ee Floyd, 1862. cover-title, 20 pp. 

16 Hewitt, Five Years the Confederate Flag, unpublished MS, Hewitt Collec- 
tion. 
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companies in Savannah and Augusta. All unpublished, they included The 
Prisoner of Monterey, The Vivandiere, The Marquis in Petticoats, King 
Linkum the First, The Courier; or, The Siege of Lexington, The Scouts, 
and The Log Fort." With these (and a dozen or so more) he was the 
most prolific of Confederate playwrights. Theatrical experience in Balti- 
more and the Deep South dating back more than thirty years must have 
brought some ability to his dual position as manager and dramatist. Han- 
dicapped by inadequate companies, he wrote practically an entire 
repertory tailored to their talents. His plays are as uniformly wooden in 
treatment as they are sensational in conception. Stock characters move 
through stereotyped situations, reciting all the clichés of the provincial 
theatre. Yet the very number of his productions hints success, and as act- 
ing drama they no doubt held their own. 

The theatre for which Hewitt had assembled his company of “fag-ends” 
and “harlots” and “artful dodgers” burned on New Year's, 1862. Hewitt 
shared sleeping quarters in the theatre with Richard D’Orsey Ogden, a 
member of the company whom he described as “a fawning sycophant, 
with just enough brains to know how to fascinate a frail woman and keep 
himself from the clutches of the conscript officer.” Fireworks had had a 
part in the performance of the evening (The Log Fort) and it was to 
their explosions awakening him that Hewitt owed his escape from the 
fire. “Suddenly there were several loud explosions,” he wrote, “and I 
thought I heard the roar of flames. I immediately jumped up, opened the 
door of the office and found the entire stage and proscenium wrapt in 
the fiery element. The heat was intense, and the flames like hungry ser- 
pents were twisting around the columns that supported the family circle 
of boxes—the skeletons of the flats and wings were sparkling as if studded 
with myriads of stars—and tongues of fire lapped the damask curtains of 
the private boxes.”"* 

Hewitt escaped the fire with severe burns and the loss of his personal 
effects. Although he reopened his company at Franklin Hall (once Trinity 
Church) as the Richmond Varieties, he soon left Richmond to go south 
for the remainder of the war; and the despised Ogden succeeded him as 
manager. 

“Fag-ends” they doubtless were. “Harlots” and “artful dodgers” they 
might have been. But the actors and actresses of the Confederacy re- 
ceived a full measure of public adulation and publicity. Well noted but 
little remembered, none but Harry Macarthy, whose fame rests largely 
on his song “The Bonnie Blue Flag,” is recalled today. 

To the general rule that actresses are accorded more notice in their 
own time and actors are better known from one generation to the next 
the Confederates made no exception. Best known of the leading ladies 


17 The MSS of these plays are part of the Hewitt Collection. 
18 Hewitt, MS autobiography. 
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was Ida Vernon. The Southern Illustrated News reported with stage- 
struck effulgence her return to the South after several months absence in 
New York and London: “This talented young actress [has] finally suc- 
ceeded in again reaching the Confederate States. She arrived at Wilming- 
ton from Bermuda last Saturday, in the steamer City of Petersburg, after 
having been three times captured by the Yankee blockading squadron. . . . 
As an actress Miss Vernon undoubtedly claims pre-eminence in her pro- 
fession. In clear conception, particularly of amiable characters, and the 
naive expression of their feelings, she is not inferior to any actress on the 
stage. In everything that calls forth the gentlest sensibilities of the heart 
she is ‘all heart herself;’ everything good derives additional virtue from 
her impersonation of it—the better the text the finer is her delivery; the 
nobler the sentiment the more powerful the effect she produces.”” 

Other stars of the Confederate stage were Ella Wren, “the mocking | 
bird of the Southern Theatres; Eloise Bridges, (“she . . . wins our hearts 
while she enchants our gaze,”);7 Miss Eliza Wren; Lottie Estelle, the 
partner of Harry Macarthy; and Sallie and Mary Partington, popular 
danseuses of the New Richmond company. In Augusta Alfred Waldron 
presented his “Thespian Family,” under the stage-managership of Hewitt, 
to what The Southern Field and Fireside described as “a larger share of 
public favor than [has] ever been extended to any dramatic corps in this 
city." The stars of Waldron’s troupe were his singing daughters, “The 
Queen Sisters.” 

Most prominent of the Confederate actors was Edmund R. Dalton. The 
indefatigable acting manager, Ogden, was better known as the “ ‘best 
abused’ manager in America” than as an actor. The Illustrated News 
noted: “Mr. Ogden was devoid of all talent, but by his intercourse with 
the profession had acquired a certain amount of knowledge which en- 
abled him to appear to some advantage.”** Harry Macarthy was an enter- 
tainer rather than an actor, but he was extremely popular until he crossed 
to the North as the Confederacy approached its end. Hewitt memorialized 
“The Arkansas Comedian’s” defection with a parody of Macarthy’s pop- 
ular “Bonnie Blue Flag,” using as its refrain: 


“Huzzal huzzal—I've dodged the shells of war, 
And Harry Macarthy has come off without a single scar!”* 


Ida Vernon was a good business woman. From her trip outside the 
South she returned to the Confederacy with scripts which gave her the 


19 The Southern Illustrated News, Richmond, June 11, 1864. 
. on Montgomery Weekly Mail, November 15, 1862. 
Ibid. 
22 The Southern Field and Fireside, March 14, 1863. 
3 Southern Punch, October 24, 1863. 
4 The Southern Illustrated News, October 29, 1864. 
3 The Register, Augusta, Ga., undated clipping in Hewitt Collection. 
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finest repertory in the Confederacy. Maggie Mitchell's Fanchon the 
Cricket was the hit of New York. Edwin Booth was starring in The Fools 
Revenge in Philadelphia. Pure Gold was playing Wallack’s Theatre in 
New York. Leah the Forsaken was being crowded out as the most pop- 
ular play in London by the new and sensationally successful East Lynne. 
Miss Vernon planned to introduce these to the Confederacy in a series 
of star engagements. Her repertory would be completed with Aurora 
Floyd, Camilla’s Husband, and The Ticket of Leave Man. On Fanchon, 
East Lynne, Leah, and Aurora Floyd, plays which had not previously 
been performed in the South, she was granted copyright. 

Her performance as “Isabel Carlyle” in East Lynne was an immediate 
triumph, and the dramatic adaptation of Mrs. Ellen Price Wood's sensa- 
tional fiction was the theatrical hit of the Confederacy. It and The Ticket 
of Leave Man, a literary ancestor of Alias Jimmy Valentine, were the 
plays for which tickets were hard to get, which by (for once, genuine) 
popular demand were again and again returned to the boards. 

But the theatrical event of the Confederacy was the opening of the 
New Richmond Theatre, built by enterprising Elizabeth Magill to replace 
Hewitt’s burned house. Postponements caused by wartime construction 
difficulties only whetted the appetites of amusement-hungry Rich- 
monders, and the whole city with its population of government clerks, 
soldiers, speculators, and hangers-on of every description were eager to 
see the new theatre, advertised as unequalled “for elegance and comfort 
in the Confederacy.” 

Heralded for weeks, the promised premiere had public expectation at 
the highest pitch. Here would be a theatre truly devoted to dramatic art. 
No longer would audiences be permitted to yell “Soup, soup” as the call 
boy proceeded about preparing the stage. No more would boisterous 
cheers greet admired performers, or boos (and worse) unfavored ones. 
With the approval of the mayor, the management had adopted rules to 
prevent drunkenness. “Smoking, placing feet upon the benches, or back 
26 The new theatre was advertised in the Richmond papers for many weeks before 

its opening. The announcement of its construction appeared in the Daily Dispatch, 

March 12, 1862: “The building will be four stories high. The vesti at the 

entrance will be nearly on a level with the pavement. Next to the vestibule will 

be a lobby, from which access can be had to the dress circle by two large flights 
of steps. The front of the balcony of the dress circle will be ornamented cast-iron. 

A promenade or lobby will extend from the partition of the dress circle to the 

front window of the building. The front of the tier of boxes will be supported by 

ornamented cast-iron per we supported by ornamented cast-iron: columns 
between those named and the wall.—The seats and backs are to be cushioned and 
divided by a cast-iron scroll. The stage will be sixty-one feet deep, on either side 
of which, between the footlights and curtain, there will be four private boxes 
within the eee Every care will be taken to make each seat in the build- 


ing desirable, which was not the case in the old Theatre. The building will be 
finished in July.” 
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of benches, swearing, and all unnecessary noise” would not be allowed.*" 
Owner Magill and Manager Ogden promised “to spare neither trouble or 
expense” to make the theatre a success. 

The theatre was to open February 9, 1863. Public interest was so 
marked that John Lansing Burrows, pastor of Richmond's First Baptist 
Church, addressed his congregation on February 8 on “The New Rich- 
mond Theatre:” 

“Tomorrow night the New Richmond Theatre is to be opened. I deem 
it fitting, in addition to the notices so liberally given through the daily 
press, to give this notice from the pulpit. With surprising energy, and 
regardless of expense, in these pinching times of war, a splendid building 
with most costly decorations, has been reared from the ashes of the 
old. ... 

“The work is completed; the decorations are finished. . . . A strong ~ 
corps of actors, male and female, have been secured, and, in addition to 
them, ‘twenty gentlemen for the chorus and the ballet.’ No cripples from 
the battlefields are these—they can sing and dance; they can mimic fight- 
ing on the stage. For the serious work of repelling a real enemy they 
have neither taste nor heart. But they can sing while the country groans, 
and dance while the cars'are bringing, in sad funeral procession, the dead 
to their very doors and the dismal ambulance bears the sick and wounded 
under the very glare of their lights and within the sound of their music. 

“They keep themselves out of the war for the noble duty of amusing 
the populace. Should they not, in these times, be especially encouraged, 
particularly by those whose own brave sons are in the camp or in the 
hospital, or whose mangled bodies are mouldering in uncoffined graves? 
Does it not seem a peculiarly happy time for theatrical amusements? 
Shall we all go and laugh and clap to the music and the dance, while the 
grasp of relentless foes is tightening upon the throats of our sons, and 
the armed heels of trampling hosts are bruising the bosom of our beloved 
mother land?” 

But the Daily Richmond Examiner took an opposite stand and excused 
the theatre on the ground that people must be amused, that they could 
not always be working or always fighting. “Listening to the poetry of 
Shakespeare,” it commented, “is certainly better amusement than bluff, 
poker, and rot-gut whiskey.”” 

The theatre was putting its best foot forward that February night, but 
the play was the least of the attractions. It was quickly dismissed by the 
Examiner and the report of the evening devoted to the “very gay, very 
gallant little theatre” itself. “The decorative painting,” it wrote, “is pretty 


27 The Daily Richmond Examiner, February 3, 1863. 
28 = Lansing Burrows, The New Richmond Theatre (Richmond: 1863), p. 3. 
%® The Daily Richmond Examiner, February 10, 1863. 
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and the display of gold leaf so liberal that it may be doubted whether 
the whole Confederacy contains half as much as may be seen upon its 
balconies and galleries.”” 

The audience attracted more of the attention of the Illustrated News: 
“The old man who had not crossed the portals of a hall of amusement 
since his hair had become tinged with gray—the young cavalier who had 
read, seen or heard of nothing but ‘wars and rumors of wars, since the 
vandal hordes invaded our land—the gay-hearted maiden, with sweet 
ruby lips—the politician or man of office, with care-worn look, as if great 
matters of state still weighed heavily upon his heart . . . the dress circle 
lined with a bevy of handsome and bright faces—some with that beautiful 
rosy tinge upon their cheeks and lips which nature alone gives, while 
others appear fresh from the artist’s hand, the superfluous rouge, not yet 
brushed away—the soldier with his immense circular-saw spurs, jingling 
like so many sleigh bells—the gay gambler, with his flash apparel, and 
magnificent diamonds dazzling the eyes as the soft lambent light falls 
upon them, while he saunters to and fro with a nonchalant air.”™* 

Owner Magill and Manager Ogden were showing off more than a play. 
For the special occasion a prize of $300 had been offered for the best 
“Inaugural Poem.” The prize was won by Henry Timrod, young and able 
poet of South Carolina. Walter Keeble’s reading of Timrod’s really 
superior lines was the high spot of the opening ceremonies: 

“Shut for one happy evening from the flood 
That roars around us, here you may behold — 
As if a desert way 
Could blossom and unfold 
A garden fresh with May — 
Substantialized in breathing flesh and blood, 
Souls that upon the poet’s page 
Have lived from age to age, 
And yet have never donned this mortal clay.”™ 


The long and elaborate reading concluded, Charles Morton led the full 
company in singing “The Marseillaise,” considered more dignified than 
“Dixie” and (fitted out with new words) a completely Southern song. 
The New Richmond Theatre had opened. 

But the company was poor. Its plays were poor. The new theatre could 
not uphold the standards at which it aimed. Ogden took a continuous 
beating in the newspapers, which accused him of draft dodging as well 
as of poor acting. Hewitt, his former boss, turned to a time-honored trick 
of publishing an abusive “Rejected Address” purportedly written for the 
competition which Timrod won: 
3° Ibid. 

— Illustrated News, February 21, 1868. 
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“REJECTED ADDRESS! FOR THE OPENING OF THE NEW 
RICHMOND THEATRE. TO BE SPOKEN BY THE 
ACTING MANAGER IN THE CHARACTER OF A CLOWN. 


“(He enters with a somerset, and Strikes an Attitude! ) 


“How are ye, old friends? I'm delighted to see 

So many admirers of Lizzie and me — 

It looks like old times, when I acted the Clown, 
And made an odd penny in city and town; 

To be sure, it comes easy — a comical creature 
I've been all my days — a booby by nature. 

But, never mind that — I will stick to you still, 

If you'll smile on Count D’Orsey and Lizzie Magill. 


“You owe me support for my steady exertions 

To cover the Drama from scandal’s aspersions; 
I've made this a temple of Chastity — yes, 

We carry out virtue almost to excess. 

No kissing or hugging but what's in the play, 

But I don’t care a d--n what they do when away. 
A model for men — they all bow to my will, 

And learn from Count D’Orsey and Lizzie Magill. 


“Our maids are all married, and we call them all misses; 
Sub-rosa, they trade in caresses and kisses; 

That's no business of yours — they've two parts to play, 
And for each they receive quite a liberal pay. 

We needn't turn round very oft on our heels, 

To see that the world is full of Camilles, 

We preach you the moral — then act as you will, 

But, don’t blame Count D’Orsey and Lizzie Magill. 


“I came to your city a NATIVE — Sans shirt, 

Sans money — sans breeches — sans all things but dirt; 
Snug quarters were ready — my tailor’s bill paid, 

In fact, from a LOAFER, to a pink I was made; 

I was not the fool to forego this rare chance, 

A beggar on horseback, I made the nag prance; 

I've acted Iago (though not in the bill) 

For the good of Count D’Orsey and Lizzie Magill. 


“Behold; what a building, we've raised on the ruins 
Of the old house — this is not all our doings; 

We've engaged all the talent — our women are courted, 
Our men have been soldiers — but, then some deserted; 


I myself, have found out, since Conscription began. 


“ur 
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That, though BORN IN THIS LAND, I'm an Englishman! 
So, I’m not the man to be killed, or to kill, 
For dear is Count D’Orsey to Lizzie Magill. 


“A manager I — you must view me as such, 

I've managed to keep from the bullet or crutch; 

I've managed to fill up my pockets with cash. 

I've managed to HUMBUG the public, with TRASH! 
I've managed to make the world think I'm a wit, 

But persons who know me, won't believe it a bit; 

I've managed to mould a FRAIL FAIR to my will; 

So success to Count D’Orsey and Lizzie Magill."* 


Despite the carpings of the critics and the neglect of old line Rich- 
monders, success came quickly to the New Richmond Theatre. It soon 
joined the Broad Street Theater and the Richmond varieties in providing 
nightly entertainment for the migratory population of the Confederate 
capital. But success was short-lived. Time was running out, as it was 
for the whole Confederacy. Actors were lost to the army till Falstaff 
would not have marched through Coventry with such companies as were 
left. The Illustrated News complained: “We laugh at tragedies and are 
disposed to weep over comedies and farces.”** Harry Macarthy deserted 
to the Yankees. Ogden became increasingly the butt of criticism. (One 
paper regularly referred to him as “Dogden.”) And his difficulties with 
the Bureau of Conscription mounted. 

The theatre of the Confederacy had reached its own fag-end by the 
spring of 1865. But it was not ready to “go up the spout.” Instead, only 
two days after Federal troops entered the city, the theatre had turned 
curtain and the Evening Whig announced: “The Theatre will be reopened 
tonight under the management of Mr. R. D’Orsey Ogden. The play 
selected for the occasion is Don Caesar de Bazan. Invitations have been 
sent to President Lincoln, Gen. Weitzel, Gen. Shelpy and other officers 
of distinction. An efficient guard has been detailed by the Provost Mar- 
shal to preserve order.” 

And two days later (three days still before the surrender of General 
Lee): “The minstrel Troupe at the Varieties will open their usual budget 
of fun, with new union jokes.”** 


33 Broadside, Hewitt Collection. 
34 The Southern Illustrated News, March 14, 1868. 


35 The Evening Whig, Richmond, April 4, 1865. 
38 Ibid, April 6, 1865, - 
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IN DR. FREEMAN'S “CONFEDERATE BOOK SHELF” he includes a category of 
books under the heading, “Interesting Narratives by Women.” The South 
enjoys a virtual monopoly of books of this type. While the North un- 
doubtedly had many cultured and literate women who could write well, 
Mrs. John C. Fremont and Mrs. John A. Logan are almost the only two 


who come to mind. In this concluding installment of “Union Book Shelf” 

your editor includes the few narratives by women as part of the general 

listing. It was also thought best to include here some of the outstanding 
books relating to the causes of the Civil War. 
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After the publication of the first and second installments, I found, in 
checking my notes, that I had made two notable omissions. Under “Per- 
sonal Narratives” the following titles should also appear 
Hype, THomas, W., Following the Greek Cross or, Memories of the Sixth 

Army Corps. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1894. 

Stronc, GeorcE TEMPLETON, The Diary of George Templeton Strong. 
Edited by Allan Nevins and Milton Halsey Thomas. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1952. 4 volumes. 

Under “Notable Biographies, Military and Political,” the following 
should appear: 

Warren, Gouverneur Kemble. Taytor, Emerson Girrorp, Gouverneur 
Kemble Warren, The Life and Letters of An American Soldier 1830- 
1882. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 

The editor of this column expects that his advice and recommendations 


will meet with violent disagreement on the part of many readers. I would 
welcome your correspondence and criticism, and most important, your 
suggestions as to titles that should be included. Perhaps if enough pro- 
tests and suggestions are sent to me they can form the basis for another 
article that can serve as a supplement to the Union book list. 





Notes & Queries 


EDITED BY BOYD B. STUTLER 
517 Main Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 


AN OPEN FORUM FOR READERS of Civil War History for questions on phases 
of the Great Conflict, and for illuminating notes on newly discovered and 
unrecorded sidelights of the war. Contributions are invited; write Notes 
and Queries Editor at address above. 


NOTE 


An illuminating note on just what an infantryman “in light marching 
order” carried on his person on a forced march in the early days of the 
Civil War has turned up in a letter written by a member of Company G, 
25th Ohio Volunteer Infantry, to his niece at Lawyersville, New York. 
Unfortunately, the “uncle” did not sign his name — but whoever he was 
he was observant and knew how to handle descriptive writing, both of 
soldier camp life and of the country through which he passed. 

When, in the late summer of 1861, General Robert E. Lee and his 
Virginia forces threatened an invasion of the northern central section of 
West Virginia — the Cheat and Tygarts valleys — which had been lost 
to the Confederacy in the early summer campaign, troops from Ohio and 
Indiana were rushed to that front to join with the hastily raised and, 
poorly trained West Virginia regiments to repel the invasion. The 25th 
Ohio detrained at Grafton on August 27 and at once started a forced 
march to the Cheat Mountain region (from whence Lee was turned 
back) via Philippi, Belington, Laurel Mountain, and Beverly — all scenes 
of battles in the early summer fighting. 

“From Grafton to Cheat Mountain,” writes the soldier uncle, “is a 
distance of 75 miles to travel on foot. We left Grafton with our Gun, say 
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weighing 10 pounds; our Knapsacks with our necessary clothing weighing 
say 15 pounds; our Haversacks containing our provisions, weighing say 
6 pounds; our Canteens filled with water, weighing say 8 pounds; 40 
rounds of cartridges and belt, weighing 8 pounds — weighing in all 50 
unds.” 

P The first day’s march ended at Philippi, 18 miles, but on the second 
day the regiment marched all day and far into the night, a distance of 33 
miles, from Philippi to Beverly through almost continuous rain and over 
roads that had been churned to a sticky mud. “Before we reached Beverly 
however, so rapid and forced had been the march, that 300 of our Regi- 
ment gave out, and were left at different stations along the road.” 

The letter was written on September 9, 1861, when the regiment was 
again at full strength and in a fortified position on the crest of Cheat 
Mountain. “We have been expecting an attack for some time from Gen. 
Lee; we have for some nights slept on our arms expecting him, but he 
has not come to disturb us yet, and as soon as we get our fortifications 
all complete we bid him defiance. Gen. Lee’s camp is only 14 miles from 
us, scouting parties and pickets frequently meet and have skirmishing, 
which has generally resulted the heaviest [losses] to the enemy.” A few 
days later Lee began withdrawing his troops from the area without a 
serious clash of arms. 


QUERIES 


9. Mrs. Lincoln's Friend 

Mrs. Felician (Eliza Jane) Slataper was friendly with and for several 
years carried on a correspondence with Mrs. Abraham (Mary) Lincoln. 
I have recently acquired eleven of Mary Lincoln’s letters to Mrs. Sla- 
taper (whose name does not appear in any record that I have found) 
and I would like to know more about her than is disclosed by the letters. 
Her husband, Felician Slataper, was employed at various times by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Pittsburgh, and also lived in Washington for a 
considerable time. Owners of correspondence between Mrs. Lincoln 
and Mrs. Slataper or their mutual friend, Mrs. A. H. Gross, of Pittsburgh 
— or others having collateral information or data regarding these women 
— will greatly oblige me by responding. 

Justin G. Turner 

10. Georgia Troops with Lee’s Army 

My two great-grandfathers, both from Georgia, served with the Army 
of Northern Virginia — one was killed at Gettysburg; the other died at 
Salisbury, North Carolina, in 1864. Naturally, I am interested in Georgia 
troops that campaigned with General Lee’s command. Query: Is there 
any book or other publication that gives detailed information as to the 
movements, skirmishes, campaigns and battles of these Georgia troops? 

Dr. A. H. Cochran 
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Query 1. Washington's Firemen 

Elmer S. Newman, Cleveland, Ohio, writes: “I believe I can furnish 
some light on Irving Herschbein’s query about the absence of Washing- 
ton firemen at the Willard’s Hotel fire. According to Margaret Leech in 
Reveille in Washington, page 74, the fire department of the city of Wash- 
ington in 1861 was not the efficient organization that Mr. Herschbein 
suggests. In reference to the New York Zouaves at the Willard’s Hotel 
fire, she says: ‘As the Washington fire companies were notorious for 
letting buildings burn to their foundations, Colonel Joseph Mansfield, 
commanding the Department of Washington, gave orders to call out a 
detachment of the New Yorkers. Colonel (Elmer) Ellsworth detailed 
ten men from each company, and led them on the run down the Avenue.’ 
The Zouaves were expert fire fighters; Willard’s was saved, although the 
tailor shop was a total loss.” Another reference is in Old Fire Laddies, 
by Kernan, (a subscription book issued in the 1880's) in which a couple 
of pages are devoted to the New York Zouaves and the Washington 
fire. Kernan, who had been a volunteer, says that the Washington firemen 
not only refused to respond to the alarm but cut the hoses and otherwise 
“rendered their apparatus unfit for use.” 

Query 2. Civil War Song 

K. S. Grant, Rocky River, Ohio, responded: “The song that Mr. William 
H. Montgomery asks about is not a Civil War song; it may be called a 
pseudo war song of the Spanish-American War period. Its title is “The 
Blue and the Gray, or, A Mother's Gift to her Country,’ words and music 
by Paui Dresser, and published in sheet music by Howley, Haviland & 
Co., 1900.” Mr. Grant supplied a copy of the song. 

Reference to “The Blue and the Gray” is made by John Tasker How- 
ard in Our American Music, page 582: ““The Blue and the Gray’ was 
first copyrighted in 1890, but became popular in the days of the Spanish 
War with a line changed (or added) to the chorus, telling that one of 
the sons was laid away at Santiago. The others lay at Appomattox and 
Chicamauga.” (In the original version the third son wore the Blue.) The 
song is printed in Louise Pound’s American Ballads and Songs, and is 
also included in The Songs of Paul Dresser, (New York, 1927). Dresser 
was a prolific popular song writer of the 1890's and into the 1900's; he is 
best known for his “On the Banks of the Wabash,” the Indiana State 
song. . 

Miss Lucy S. Stewart, Evanston, Illinois; Harold L. Peterson, National 
Park Service, Washington, D.C.; Miss Elizabeth Ball, Muncie, Indiana, 
and Townsend Hay, Black Mountain, North Carolina, also ‘answered the 
query, all correctly identifying the song and its period. 





“Lettuce Alone” 


I was in an eating-house one day, 

When I heard a customer loudly say— 
“Bring me a salad,” and right away 

The waiter ran the call to obey, 

And placed before the man in a trice 

A lobster salad looking very nice. 

“No, no” said the man with petulant groan, 
“All I ask is lettuce alone.” 

I looked at the man—he was gaunt and thin, 

With hollow eyes and cadaverous skin. 

Then I said to myself, as I rubbed my eyes, 

This must be Jeff. Davis in disguise, 

For no one else I've ever known, 

Would ask, for a salad, lettuce alone. 


—Boston Sat. Evening Gazette 
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The Continuing War 


EDITED BY E. B. LONG 
333 South Edson 
Lombard, Illinois 


THE STEADY STREAM OF CIVIL WAR BooKs both coming from the printers 
and also in the planning stages will probably continue and even mount as 
the 100th anniversary draws nearer. In fact, many plans are underway to 
observe this centennial and we are anxious to announce these as soon as 
possible so let us hear from all those who are engaged in such projects or 


even thinking about them. 

A new publication has joined the list of periodicals devoted to our 
period of American history—the “Civil War Book Club Review.” This 
monthly magazine will announce the selections of the new Civil War 
Book Club. Ralph G. Newman, president of the club, and his board of 
editors have chosen Three Years With Grant as Recalled by Sylvanus 
Cadwallader as the first selection. Benjamin P. Thomas has edited these 
vitally important memoirs. The book is reviewed by Bruce Catton in the 
first issue of the “Review.” 

Looking first to the South, Ray Smith of Chicago has for many years 
been engaged in a labor of love in indexing the “Confederate Veteran.” 
This is a long, wearying, and yet rewarding project. It will provide an 
invaluable source of research for many, many years to come. Smith is to 
be highly commended for tackling this job and we hope that it will be 
made available to those who should use it. More projects of this kind will 
add greatly to the accuracy, completeness and thoroughness of history. 

The first volume of a life of Jefferson Davis by Hudson Strode is plan- 
ned for fall. This volume will cover the period of 1808-1861, and ends 
with the inauguration of the Confederate president. No one needs a read- 
able, scholarly reappraisal more than Davis. The Confederate president 
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is seen by a dim light these days, rightly or wrongly. However, a full, 
rounded portrait is needed if we are to stabilize our opinion of Davis. 
Charles G. Mullen, Jr., is busy on a biography of Major General Stephen 
D. Ramseur, C.S.A. 

Picture books continue to be published and this fall will see The Civil 
War in Pictures, a volume of 300 illustrations and 50,000 words of text 
excerpted from “Harper's Weekly” and “Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper.” The pictures and text are edited by Fletcher Pratt. 

Union generals are receiving their share of attention also. K. P. Wil- 
liams is winding up work on the fourth volume of Lincoln Finds a Gen- 
eral which, it seems, will continue his controversial, but scholarly work as 
it appeared in his previous excellent volumes. Williams’ work has aroused 
much comment pro and con and that is all to the good of history. Ezra 
“Bud” Warner of Douglas, Arizona, has completed his lengthy project on 
Generals in Gray and now has begun intensive research into Northern 
leaders. This also is a project whose value will grow with time, and it will 
be a tremendous aid to all future Civil War authors. Freeman Cleaves, 
author of several biographies, is completing a biography of long-neglected 
General George Gordon Meade. 

In the field of Lincoln and political figures, Philip Van Doren Stern 
has signed contracts for a book tentatively titled A Lincoln Pilgrimage. 
This book will have text and pictures showing places associated with 
Lincoln’s career and still little seen and appreciated. Sydney and Mar- 
jorie Greenbie, authors of volumes on Anna Ella Carroll, have finished a 
book on circuit-riding Peter Cartwright entitled Hoofbeats to Heaven. 

Col. William Townsend of Lexington, Kentucky, is reworking his note- 
worthy Lincoln in His Wife's Home Town. This book has been out of 
print and difficult to find for far too long. Stanley Kimmel, author of The 
Mad Booths of Maryland, is at work on Washington during the Civil War. 

Our thanks to Arnold Gates, editor of the New York CWRT “Round 
Table” for his help in keeping us posted on activities in the field. 
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Book Reviews 


EDITED BY CHARLES T. MILLER 
B-ll University Hall 
Iowa City, lowa 


The Web of Victory: Grant at Vicksburg. By Earl Schenck Miers. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. xiv, 320, xii. $5.00.) 


THE ACTION LEADING TO THE GREATEST SINGLE strategic victory of the Civil 
War-the capture of Vicksburg, the unfettering of the Mississippi, and the first 
great splitting of the Confederacy—is the theme of Mr. Miers’ second Civil War 
work. Following his treatment of Sherman in The General Who Marched to 
Hell, the author has now turned back to the man whose bold strategic gamble 
on the Mississippi contributed much of the inspiration for the March to the 
Sea. Despite its subtitle, the book is more than just a study of that campaign or 
of Grant the general. While it revolves around Grant, it is the story of two 
years of the war in the West, and of the men who influenced Grant, and hence 
the course of the war, during that period. 

The first of three parts, which Mr. Miers aptly calls “Too Many Generals,” 
introduces Major General Ulysses S. Grant, USV, as he comes ashore at his 
Young’s Point headquarters above Vicksburg in January, 1863. The campaign 
against the Confederate stronghold is already under way, but is so far con- 
spicuously unsuccessful. In a series of flashback sketches, the author covers 
Grant's career from his command of the 21st Illinois to that of the Department 
and Army of the Tennessee, while woven throughout are skillful portraits of 
the men around Grant, above him and below him. Halleck, “Old Brains” and 
little else, wants no other rising stars in the West; Sherman, still unsure of him- 
self, is finding a leader on whom he can rely; McPherson is turning from a 
young staff engineer into a fine, aggressive corps commander; McClernand 
plots to secure an independent command to further his political ambitions; 
Flag-Officer Porter is opinionated and full of wild schemes, but always ready 
to cooperate with the army; Rawlins, Grant’s adjutant general, hovers over his 
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commander to protect him from his great weakness. And down the river waits 
the shadowy figure of Pemberton, the Confederate commander, already sus- 
pect, inside the fortress city, for his Northern back 

In this first part also are presented the initial operations against Vicksburg. 
Sherman, with Porter’s gunboats, moves down to assault the back door to 
Vicksburg, is forestalled by the alert Confederates, and is bloodily repulsed at 
Chickasaw Bluffs. In the wake of this disaster comes McClernand, who has 
secret orders from Lincoln authorizing him to raise an army in his own politi- 
cal territory and to lead it against Vicksburg. But Grant blocks McClernand’s 
attempts to split the command on the Mississippi, and although McClernand 
is allowed to build up a small army around Sherman’s corps, it is for a side- 
show up the Arkansas River. With Sherman doing the work, Arkansas Post is 
captured, and McClernand’s star, he feels, is “ever in the ascendant!” 

The second part of the book is called “The Moth and the Flame,” with the 
reader being left to decide, as the story progresses, just who really is the moth 
and what the flame. This is the true River War, and Mr. Miers describes it 
wonderfully well. First the reader follows the exploits of the youthful Colonel 
Ellet and his ram fleet through the capture of the Queen of the West. Next 
come McPherson’s arduous but unsuccessful efforts to open the Lake Provi- 
dence route and thus to bypass Vicksburg to the west. Now Porter and his 
gunboats lead the troops in an attempt to strike at Vicksburg by way of the 
Yazoo Pass, an expedition followed through the increasingly pessimistic reports 
of James H. Wilson (later the cavalry commander) to Rawlins at headquarters. 
Finally Sherman and Porter try another water route, this time by Steele's 
Bayou, in a campaign which in less serious times would have been comic. It is 
a season of successive frustrations for the Union. 

Grant has been holding back one last big gamble, and by early April realizes 
that he must play this ace or soon be superseded in command. To divert Con- 
federate attention from his own movements, Grant sends Grierson on the re- 
markably successful cavalry raid all through Mississippi, an entertaining tale in 
itself. During the ensuing confusion Grant has his empty transports run the 
Vicksburg batteries, marches his troops down the west bank, embarks them, 
and crosses the river at Bruinsburg, well below Vicksburg. 

Halleck now directs Grant to move south to join Banks and assist that 
cautious general in taking Port Hudson before resuming operations against 
Vicksburg. But the nearer opportunity beckons, and in a series of rapid marches 
and small but important actions, Grant drives his army northeast between 
Pemberton’s troops outside Vicksburg and Joe Johnston’s little force at Jack- | 
son. Sherman is horrified at the peril to the Union line of communication back ~ 
to the river, and indeed Pemberton starts to move against Grant's rear. But 
Grant has no rear; taking his cue from Winfield Scott in Mexico, Grant aband- 
ons his line of communication and strikes forward. If he is successful, he can 
later reopen communications with Porter north of Vicksburg; if he is not suc- 
cessful—well, Scott took a chance, too. 

There follows the rapid succession of actions at Raymond and Jackson that 
drive Johnston away, and the battle at Champion's Hill that almost traps 
Pemberton and causes him to withdraw hastily across the Big Black—not to 
try to unite with Johnston, but to seek safety in Vicksburg. Instead of aband- 
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oning Vicksburg and saving his army, however, Pemberton will lose both. Once 
Grant has sealed off the city by land, with Porter controlling the river, Vicks- 
burg is doomed. But Johnston is still on the loose with a tiny army, which 
rumor constantly reinforces, and from this not-too-serious threat Mr. Miers suc- 
ceeds in creating an impression of suspense on both sides of the lines. Although 
Grant decides to force the decision by assaulting the city, he und-restimates 
the natural strength of the fortifications and the tenacity of the defenders. 
Only McClernand reports a successful attack, but that report turns out to be a 
fiction, directed not so much to the army commander as to the voting public. 

Vicksburg settles down to a siege, and in “City of Caves,” his final part, the 
author alternates between the forces inside and outside the city. Life in Vicks- 
burg is graphically described: the ever-increasing bombardment from land 
and river, the dwindling supplies and the resultant hoarding and speculation, 
the reactions of people of means to their new life as cave-dwellers, and the 
defenders’ repulse of the Union attempt to storm the works after exploding a 
mine under Fort Hill. When defeat is finally apparent to Pemberton, he plays 
on Union sentiment by agreeing to surrender on the Fourth of July, and thus 
infuriates the citizens. As Union troops enter the city, the rumors and mut- 
terings are growing which will make the unfortunate Pemberton’s name anathe- 
ma to the South for generations. 

That is the story of Vicksburg. In its essentials it is well known, but from 
Mr. Miers’ pen it emerges with extraordinary life and fire. The author has 
quoted extensively from the hitherto unpublished manuscript Three Years With 
Grant by Sylvanus Cadwallader, correspondent of the Chicago Times, and has 
thereby utilized a fine first-person account. Cadwallader, for example, describes 
in detail General Grant's progress through a monumental binge during the 
siege, when the combined efforts of Rawlins and of Cadwallader himself were 
needed to keep the swaying general out of the public eye. Mr. Miers has also 
made good use of the striking thumbnail sketches of Union commanders pre- 
pared by Assistant Secretary of War Charles A. Dana for Secretary Stanton, 
some of which were later incorporated in Dana’s Recollections of the Civil 
War. 

In tracing the events of the war prior to the Vicksburg campaign, Mr. Miers 
of necessity makes some rather sweeping judgments. His brief appraisal of Na- 
thaniel Lyon at Wilson’s Creek is surprisingly critical, overlooking entirely 
Lyon’s earlier strenuous attempts to keep Missouri in the Union. The portrait 
of Rosecrans in 1862 is also unduly harsh, appearing to reflect by hindsight the 
man who emerged from the wreckage of Chickamauga rather than the 
adequate commander in Western Virginia and Mississippi. On the other hand, 
Mr. Miers, strongly pro-Sherman, pulls no punches in describing “Billy” in 
Kentucky in 1862. He admits that Sherman was in an advanced state of the 
jitters in Louisville, and he very properly gives credit to the much-maligned 
Halleck for beginning Sherman’s rehabilitation. 

This reviewer feels that Mr. Miers does not stress enough the difficulties 
and dangers involved in Grant’s abandoning his line of communication and 
“living off the country.” He gives the impression that Grant was unduly con- 
cerned with establishing bases of supply, and that Van Dorn’s raid on Holly 
Springs, for example, was not really very serious. The hard fact is that in mod- 
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ern warfare—and the Civil War was in every sense a modern war—logistics is to 
strategy as the tail is to the dog it wags. To live off the country to the extent 
of foraging for food is only one factor; to replenish artillery ammunition, to 
evacuate casualties, to receive reinforcements, to communicate with higher 
headquarters—these require a protected line of communication to a secure base. 
Acceptance of this fact leads to even greater appreciation of Grant's gamble 
southeast of Vicksburg. Just as Scott knew he would be in deep trouble unless 
he captured Mexico City without delay, so Grant knew after Port Gibson that 
until he reached the river again north of Vicksburg and reestablished contact 
with Porter's gunboats and transports, he faced logistical strangulation. 

Inevitably there are a few errors of fact in the book. At Fort Donelson the 
author refers to Floyd as “Confederate Secretary of War,” and describes Grant's 
demanding of Buckner “immediate and unconditional surrender,” when in 
Grant’s note these adjectives were reversed. In discussing some of the “clim- 
actic moments of the war in which Grant was involved,” and which fell on 
Sunday, Mr. Miers unaccountably includes Chancellorsville. And by some in- 
version he has T. Kilby Smith commanding the “second brigade of the 54th 
Ohio.” 

Grouped near the center of the book are six photographs of the principal 
characters and six well-chosen photographs or engravings of scenes and action 
around Vicksburg; the latter are excellent and add much to the narrative. The 
three sketch maps supplied, however, are not adequate for the reader who 
wants to trace in any detail the various river operations. 

The Web of Victory is an excellent work and can be recommended without 
reservation as a welcome addition to the Civil War shelf. It is to be hoped that 
the author will continue his researches in the Civil War field (this reviewer 
thinks, for example, of the unmined gold in that grand and glorious fiasco, the 
Red River Expedition). Whatever his subject, any future Civil War volume by 
Earl Schenck Miers should be assured of an army of readers. 


ArtTHur P. WADE 
West Point, New York. 


The North Reports the Civil War. By J. Cutler Andrews. (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. Pp. x, 813. $6.00.) 


THIS BOOK IS PRIMARILY ABOUT the newspaper correspondents who covered the 
Northern side of the Civil War for the Northern newspapers. The volume gives 
some background also on the daily newspapers of the North and their meth- 
ods and problems, and offers some appraisal of the over-all coverage of the 
war, but the greatest attention, both in spirit and in quantity, is given to the 
day-to-day performance of the reporter in the field. 

Mr. Andrews’ approach is for the most part chronological, except for the 
opening survey chapters and for a “Thirty” chapter appraising coverage. While 
this approach permits bringing in the background of the war itself, another 
problem then arises: the correspondents move on and off the scene many times. 
Any one newsman (some three hundred were in the field, and probably fifty 
or more are mentioned in some detail) comes into focus only with rather sus- 
tained effort by the reader. Even so, the result is very satisfactory. The work 
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of individuals is covered in tremendous detail, the hazards of the effort are 
seen clearly, the spirit of the reporting of the war is well presented in num- 
erous examples, and one gets a vivid picture of the war correspondents. 

Mr. Andrews cites many instances which show how these men needed to be 
vigorous, alert, and durable, both physically and mentally. They really got to 
the fighting, and their lives were indeed dangerous. In an engagement early in 
the war, a New York Herald correspondent crossing a battlefield came upon a 
wounded Confederate officer. “The wounded man raised himself slowly upon 
his elbows and leveled his gun at the correspondent. There was no time to 
expostulate. The reporter quickly drew his pistol and put a bullet through the 
officer’s head.” Captured correspondents, moreover, shared the fate of Union 
troops taken prisoner by the enemy. A. D. Richardson and Junius Brown of 
the New York Tribune spent two years in seven different Confederate prisons 
following their capture near Vicksburg. 

Communication was uncertain, and travel arduous. In an emergency in the 
Missouri campaign, Franc B. Wilkie of the New York Times, after 72 hours 
without sleep, rode seventy miles in a day, much of it through the Ozark moun- 
tains. It was not enough to obtain a story; the reporter had to find a way to 
get it out. To secure a 24-hour beat on fighting on the Mississippi, Henry J. 
Winser of the Times paddled down river more than fifty miles in a leaky dug- 
out to put his dispatches on a steamer for Havana. 

Cooperation from military authorities was highly uncertain; many military 
leaders sought a good “press,” while others were bitter toward newsmen. By 
order of General Meade, Edward Crapsey of the Philadelphia Inquirer was 
mounted backwards “on a sorry-looking mule,” was paraded through the army, 
and escorted out of the lines. (At a meeting a few days later the correspond- 
ents agreed that “Meade’s name should never be mentioned again . . . except 
in connection with a defeat.” The agreement was rather well carried out for 
at least six months, and Mr. Andrews thinks it possible that this may have cost 
Meade whatever chance he might have had for the presidency.) 

Telegraphic communication was uncertain, and a monopoly of the wires was 
often a weapon in competition. As A. Homer Byington of the New York Trib- 
une went toward the fighting at Gettysburg, he helped patch telegraph lines 
cut by Stuart at Hanover, and in return got a two-day monopoly on the wire, 
while other correspondents “were galloping all over the surrounding country- 
side in search of a telegraph station.” 

Mr. Andrews’ account casts much light on the intensity of competition for 
news; “the editors,” he remarks, “were more likely to censure a reporter for be- 
ing scooped by an enterprising rival than for including items of doubtful 
authenticity.” Such sharp rivalry often led to methods which at best were un- 
orthodox. Two rival correspondents, for example, were in a railroad coach 
smashed in a night-time wreck in the Cumberland mountains. “Ten minutes 
after they had extricated themselves from the wreckage, they found each other 
groping about in the dark. Each was looking for the dead body of the other 
man and his notes concerning the battle!” ' 

The intensity of this competition resulted in much low quality coverage. A 
New York Herald correspondent who missed a battle sent in a glowing report, 
but erred by two days in the date of the battle and by sixteen miles in its loca- 
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tion. It was again the Herald which carried a report, widely reprinted, of an 
engagement near Port Hudson, apparently written by an eyewitness reporter 
“up a tree”; actually the correspondent was in the Gulf on the way to New 
Orleans when the engagement occurred. 

While the correspondents were at times inaccurate, Mr. Andrews shows 
many an example of how their reports caught the spirit of the war, often with | 
an intense personal identification, and how their product was influenced by 
the fact that “the building of both civilian and military morale generally was | 
considered an essential part of their work.” Here, for instance, is Benjamin 
Franklin Taylor of the Chicago Journal describing the charge at Missionary 
Ridge: “They dash out a little way, and then slacken; they creep up, hand over 
hand, loading and firing, and wavering and halting from the first line of works 
toward the second; they burst into a charge with a cheer and go over it. Sheets 
of flame baptize them; plunging shot tear away comrades on left and right; it | 
is no longer shoulder to shoulder; it is God for us all. . . .” 

The volume shows abundant evidence of Mr. Andrews’ work over a ten- 
year period, during which he has gathered great quantities of new material; 
there are only minor problems of transition, of failure to give authorship, and 
of inadequate backgrounding. The annotation is usually excellent, and the 
1,893 notes are grouped in an appendix of 91 double-column pages. The 
volume also contains a list of “Northern Reporters,” a 20-page bibliography, an 
excellent 23-page index, maps of the Eastern and Western theaters, and a 16- 
page insert reproducing photographs, letters, and documents. All in all, the 
work gives a superb impression of the highly fluid nature of the war, of the 
great alternations of fortune, of the problems in reporting these changes, and of — 
the manner in which the “special” (this “gentleman of the ravenous pen”) 
worked in an atmosphere of intense competition, difficult communication, and 
personal hardship to help build the tradition that it is the obligation of the 
newspaper to “get the news” for its people. 

Lesuiz G. MOELLER 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Autobiography and Letters. By Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey. Edited by William 
B. Hesseltine. (Nashville: Tennessee Historical Commission, 1954. Pp. 
xvi, 367. $5.00.) 


AMONG HISTORIANS, DR. J. G. M. RAMSEY of Knoxville, Tennessee, is best known 
for his Annals of Tennessee, published in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1853. © 
This history of the beginnings of Tennessee has long been considered a source © 
book and a valuable addition to John Haywood’s earlier work, The Civil and © 
Political History of the State of Tennessee, published in 1823. 

That Dr. Ramsey wrote his autobiography in the 1870's has not teens gen- 
erally known until recent years. Because it constitutes a fascinating story of the | 
activities and life work of one of early Tennessee’s romantic characters, it has 
now been published by the Tennessee Historical Commission. This was done 
largely because William B. Hesseltine of the University of Wisconsin many 
years ago became interested in the history of the Civil War in East Tennessee 
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and discovered a typed copy of Ramsey’s autobiography in the Lawson-McGhee 
Library of Knoxville. While working on the Lyman C. Draper collection of 
historical material on the early history of the trans-Allegheny region, Mr. Hes- 
seltine had found many of Dr. Ramsey’s letters and had become increasingly 
impressed with the importance of his contribution to early Tennessee history. 
The present volume is the result of Mr. Hesseltine’s further investigation. It is 
a remarkable portrayal of life on the frontier west of the Allegheny Mountains 
and covers the tragic period of the Civil War in East Tennessee. 

Historians will be impressed with the versatility of Tennessee’s early his- 
torian. Born of Scotch-Irish pioneers in western North Carolina and Tennessee, 
Dr. Ramsey was a physician, historian, canal commissioner, school commis- 
sioner, bank president, farmer, Presbyterian elder, poet, register of deeds, con- 
tributor to magazines, Confederate treasury agent, railroad promoter, post- 
master, operator of a ferry, college trustee, and a true Southern gentleman 
representing the culture and aristocracy of the Old South. 

Civil War students will be primarily interested in Ramsey’s recital of his 
experiences as a Southern partisan in East Tennessee where loyalties were bit- 
terly divided and feelings ran high. He was an arch-enemy of Parson Brown- 
low, sharp-tongued Unionist preacher and newspaperman. Serving for a time 
in the Confederate Congress, he was a friend and acquaintance of many Con- 
federate leaders, including President Davis and members of his cabinet, and 
acted as a depositary in the Bank of Knoxville for Confederate funds. In his 
autobiography he describes Sanders’ raid in East Tennessee, discusses the 
activities of General Buckner while in command of the Confederate forces in 
Knoxville, and recounts his own experiences in the war until General Burnside 
conquered Knoxville and drove out most of the Southern troops in East Ten- 
nessee. Safeguarding the money entrusted to his care, Ramsey fled first to 
Atlanta and later to Charlotte, North Carolina. 

This book, although concerned with the first seventy years of the nineteenth 
century, is predominantly a Civil War story and offers an admirable portrayal 
of conditions in East Tennessee as observed by a prominent Southern sym- 
pathizer. Mr. Hesseltine has added greatly to its value by including Dr. 
Ramsey’s letters to Lyman C. Draper during the period when Ramsey was 
writing his history of Tennessee and later, after the Civil War, when he 
assisted Draper in gathering material for the latter’s monumental work, King’s 
Mountain and Its Heroes. 


Rosert L. Kincarp 
Harrogate, Tennessee 


Stormy Ben Butler. By Robert S. Holzman. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954. Pp. xvii, 297. $5.00.) 


THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION ERA brought to national attention some of 
the strongest personalities ever to achieve prominenge on the American scene. 
Perhaps one of the reasons for continued interest in the period lies in the fact 
that there were aggressive and exciting men involved. Benjamin F. Butler ranks 
at the very top when such personal qualities as color, audacity, vigor, and 
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ability are considered, but it should be kept in mind that in his makeup these 
qualities included a rare seasoning of greed, grossness, vindictiveness, and 
self-aggrandizement. 

Abundant accounts of Butler’s activities run through the literature of the 
period, but Mr. Holzman’s book is the first attempt at an analytical biography 
of this complex man. Butler grew up in New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
where his early years were not conspicuously different from the standard of 
the times, except that he developed a precocity for fighting whenever his 
father’s shady past or his own unfortunate appearance was ridiculed. He never 
lost this urge for combat and self-vindication. As a young lawyer, he quickly 
earned a reputation for his lively and inventive imagination, and also acquired 
notoriety for his ability to put aside troublesome standards of ethics when these 
might interfere with his winning a case. But, and this was to be true for many 
years and in many ways, he did win. 

In addition to practicing law, Butler interested himself in politics, which 
was a usual procedure for lawyers, and in active participation in the Massa- 
chusetts militia, which was not. The fact that Butler was a Democrat in 4 
Republican stronghold might have meant intellectual independence; it might 
also have meant that his pugnacious streak was cropping out, as he seldom let 
dedication to an abstraction impede his personal progress. In any event, he at- 
tended the Charleston convention in 1860, where he ignored instructions and 
cast his ballot for Jefferson Davis. Before long, the two men were threatening 
to hang each other on sight. 

When the war began, Butler burst into national prominence as a clever 
manipulator within the Federal army. Having acquired his commission as 
brigadier of Massachusetts militia by a bold bit of blackmail, he proceeded in 
his first act of any consequence to capture Baltimore, where the Massachusetts 
troops had been roughed up more than a little. In spite of the embarrassment 
which this episode caused Lincoln and the War Department, Butler came out 
of the scrape as a major general, to the discomfiture of competent commanders 
in the Northern forces. 

Butler's military career consisted of frequent encounters such as the Balti- 
more episode. On the field he was unfit to command, and the Federal com- 
manders had more to fear from Butler than did the Confederates. Mr. Holz- 
man has had to deal also with the countless charges of graft and corruption 
that were hurled against Butler; it is a tedious matter, and the author has done 
as much as possible on this score. There were accusations and coincidences but 
no evidence, and no one could convict this lawyer-general on conjecture, as his 
fabulous reputation for the skillful use of evidence in the courtroom was well 
deserved. 

After the war Butler was a leader among the radical Republicans, venge- 
ful against the South and working mightily to destroy Andrew Johnson. When 
it suited his purpose he rejoined the Democrats, carrying his enmities with him 
(his flirtation with the Greenbackers was a casual thing, which even Butler 
probably did not take too seriously). 

Mr. Holzman has made a contribution to Civil War history by bringing to- 
gether scattered material about Butler. There is weakness, however, in too much 
reliance on earlier works which had obvious points of view to emphasize. The 
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book does not give the reader as much as he would like to know about this un- 
usual person. Butler the man is presented by copious citations from contem- 
porary descriptions; but where one would like something penetrating and re- 
vealing, the volume is often anecdotal or even trivial. Stormy Ben Butler whets 
the appetite for more because Butler, despite his questionable practices, was 
an important man. A first-rate biography might even sell—Butler would have 
liked that. 


Wiiuiam E. HicusMitH 
Gadsden, Alabama. 


A Letter for Posterity: Alex Stephens to his Brother Linton, June 3, 1864. 
Edited by James Z. Rabun. (“Emory Sources and Reprints”; Atlanta: 
Emory University Library. 1954. Pp. 24. $0.75.) 


THE WELL-KNOWN RIFT BETWEEN JEFFERSON DAVis and Alexander Stephens— 
tthe chief executive officers of the Confederacy—is further clarified by this 
document, which may aid future historians in their estimates of the two men. 
It was not entirely a matter of ill health which “exiled” the frail Vice President 
from Richmond during most of the war years; having opposed secession, 
Stephens favored peace negotiations on the chimerical basis of “a final & total 
seperation of the States” and in 1863 proposed a harebrained scheme for direct 
consultation with Union leaders to that effect. His plan had no chance of suc- 
cess. Quite apart from the impending military decisions at Vicksburg and 
Gettysburg—Stephens apparently viewed Lee’s invasion of the North as a delib- 
erate attempt to wreck his peace proposals—the Vice President’s cogitations 
were incompatible with the plans of the Confederate war cabinet, which had 
long since been committed to the appeal to arms. 

Even so, by June 3, 1864, Stephens had no qualms in describing Jefferson 
Davis as an “unprincipled untruthful, unreliable bad man,” who “has but one 
idea and that is to fight it out. He looks to but one mode of obtaining peace 
and that is to conquer it. Moral or political causes & effects he knows nothing 
about.” Thwarted and angry, often resorting to name-calling, the Vice Presi- 
dent branded Davis as an “arch aspirant after absolute power by usurpation 
a la mode Louis Napoleon” and “a weak, sly, hypocritical, aspiring knave.” In 
view of this letter, one may well doubt the qualities of intellectual brilliance 
usually ascribed to Alexander Stephens. As shown here, his mind was cloudy, 
his cherished schemes were quite unrealistic, and the tone of his expressed 
grievances was querulous, often childishly petulant. 


CuHarRLEs T, MILLER 
lowa City, Iowa. 


Blue Hurricane. By F. Van Wyck Mason. (Philadelphia and New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954. Pp. 307. $3.75.) 


IN BLUE HURRICANE, VAN WYCK MASON CONTINUES his fictional account of the 
naval history of the Civil War, this time from the vantage point of the Union 
forces. An historical novelist sometimes feels himself forced, by the necessities 
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of his fictional narrative, to distort or even misrepresent historical events. Since 
this narrative is not hampered by the demands of probability, the author is 
happily free from this fault. 

Mr. Mason’s historical reconstruction is satisfactory. He does not portray the 
total “River War” in the West. Episodes such as that at Belmont, where the 
Union gunboats apparently acquitted themselves with something less than 
distinction, are not part of the action of the novel. But such military events as 
are shown—notably the remarkable naval victory at Fort Henry, the river action 
at Fort Donelson, and the naval engagement at Memphis—are ably presented. 
Social history, particularly life among the profiteering set in St. Louis, seems 
authentic. 

If Mr. Mason’s historical novel is unexceptionable as history, it is unfortu- 
nately not as novel. The plot is preposterous and the characterization crude. 
Surely it is enough, if not too much, to have a hero discover he is a bastard and 
kill his father only to learn he is not a bastard and did not kill his father. But 
Mr. Mason gives us also a heroine who becomes a victim of amnesia, is in- 
stalled in a house of ill fame, and, retaining her virginity, is the chaste vessel 
who leads the hero back to the path of rectitude. Other characters appear: the 
cowardly deserter who regains his courage, the courtesan with the heart of 
gold, but they are old friends, and need not detain us. Most of these characters, 
through suffering, become very noble indeed, and the incorrigible are con- 
veniently killed, if combatants, by Confederate bullets, and if civilians, by 
falling trees. 

Anything is possible, and if subsequent editions of this work should appear, 
it would be well to restore to General Albert Sidney Johnston the missing “t” 
in his name (p. 196), and to clear up the case of the missing Phil Greenway 
(p. 115), who seems to turn into Tobias Greenway at p. 118. Perhaps Colonel 
North, a hero of other books by Mr. Mason, could solve this one. 


S. Stewart GorDoNn 
Albany, New York. 


Miss Ravenel's Conversion from Secession to Loyalty. By John William 
De Forest. Edited with an introduction by Gordon S. Haight. (“Rine- 


hart Editions”; New York: Rinehart and Company, 1955. Pp. xx, 485. 
$1.45.) 


SOME NINETY YEARS AGO, while actively engaged in the field during the Civil 
War, a Connecticut captain in the Union army wrote this the “first realistic 
American novel.” Miss Ravenel’s Conversion was not published, however, until 
1867. A present-day reader of many scenes in the book—for example, Chapter 
XX, the attack on Port Hudson in Louisiana, and Chapter XXI, a description 
of a behind-the-lines field hospital far more bloody than the line of battle— 
must come away convinced that Mr. Haight does not err in his insistence that 
De Forest anticipated by thirty years and, in important respects, surpassed 
the realism of detail and the merciless exposure of human frailty under fire 
which literary historians readily honor in Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of 
Courage. De Forest has not received his due. 
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The reasons for this neglect are fairly obvious. First, he was running counter 
to the tides of taste of his time; the tyrannical female reader had decreed for 
sickly sentimentalism and romantic idealization of the soldier, whether in blue 
or in gray. De Forest the realist, by rejecting melodrama, sentimentality, and 
sectional bias, paid the price of contemporary unpopularity, in spite of im- 
mediate praise by William Dean Howells who prophesied his eventual recog- 
nition as one of the masters of American fiction. “These people of Mr. De 
Forest’s are so unlike characters in novels as to be like people in life,” Howells 
wrote in the Atlantic Monthly of July, 1867, and went on to state that Dé 
Forest “is the first to treat the war really and artistically.” 

But there is another reason for the longstanding neglect of this author. Criti- 
cism is often a remarkably hidebound and categorical institution; a prior mis- 
take is seldom rectified. The historical symmetry of major movements and 
“isms” is embarrassed by discussion of writers who like Paulding, Poe, and De 
Forest speak somehow out of turn. One is led to suspect that these non-con- 
formists are not really read any more, and that the less said of them the better. 
We have given them a decent burial in a certain niche, and grave-snatchers are 
not to be tolerated. In the case of De Forest, the situation is clearly illustrated 
by the dearth of scholarly interest in him, as contrasted with the recent en- 
hancement of Stephen Crane’s reputation through dozens of articles and other 
research projects. 

Mr. Haight has done well to combat this relative neglect. In 1939 he edited 
De Forest’s unpublished 1887 revision of Miss Ravenel’s Conversion; that edi- 
tion is now out of print. The present volume is based upon the slightly longer 
and more discursive first edition of 1867, the many typographical errors of 


which are for the first time carefully corrected. Other works by De Forest, 
notably Kate Beaumont (1872) and Honest John Vane (1875), the latter a 
political satire rivalling Mark Twain's The Gilded Age, await and are worthy of 
similar resurrection. 


M. F. Heer 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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